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arriers Defend | Demand for Reindeer Deve lops 
Packing Industry in Alaska 


tock Acquisition 


In Wheeling Road 


earing Is Begun on Com- 
plaint of I. C. C. for Al- 
leged Violation of Anti- 
trust Law. 


Lotion .to Dismiss 
Proceeding Made 


ttempts to Suppress Competi- 
tion With B. & O., New York 
Central and Nickel Plate 
Roads Denied. 


A, hearing on the Interstate Com- 
erce Commission’s complaint against 
e Baltimore & Ohio, New York Cen- 
al and New York, Chicago & St. 
louis railways for alleged violation of 
e Clayton anti-trust law in acquir- 
g.stock of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
ifhout having first obtained approval 


fom the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

on was begun on June 25 before C. 
Burnside, assistant director of the 

ommission’s Bureau of Finance. 


It was decided that the record could | 


» shortened by reference to much of 
e testimony already taken by the 
ommission at the extensive hearings 
st summer on the applications filed by 
cers and directors of the three trunk 
ne railroads to serve also as directors 


‘the Wheeling & Lake Erie, w — was | 


snied by the Commission. 

Formal Motion to Dismiss. 
After counsel for the three trunk lines 
id put into the record a formal motion 
at the proceeding be dismissed, the 
st witness called was R. M. Paisley, 
bneral freight and passenger agent of 
he Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway, 
ho put into the record, in reply to 
iestions by C. F. Taplin, general coun- 
1 of the P. & W. Va., statistical ~ 
ibits relating to the traffic of the W. 

. FE, to show that 28 per cent of its Sg 
vad traffic was competitive with the New 
ork, Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel Plate). 


Board Chairman Testifies. 

W. M. Dunean, chairman of the board 

the Wheeling & Lake “Erie, and 
orge Durham,-vice-president and gen- 
al manager of the company, were called 
) the stand and asked by Clyde Brown, 
eneral solicitor of the New York Cen- 
‘al, the identical question as to whether 
nee the acquisition of stock in the 
heeling company by the three trunk 
nes, any attempt had been made by any 
f the three or any of their officers to 


fluence the action of the Wheeling & | 


ake Erie or to suppress any competition 
letween it and any of the three lines. 
oth replied that no such attempt had 
een made. 

Mr. Dunesan was also asked about a 
tatement in the deeision of the Com- 
iissicn in the case in which it had au- 
horized the construction of an extension 
i the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, that 
he Wheeling’s opposition to that ex- 
lension may have been explained by its 
ontrol by the three trunk lines. He de- 
ied that the ¢ 
he P. & W. V. case had in any way 
een influenced by either of the three com- 
panies, saying that the situation was 
vell known because 
teen talked of for many years. 

Denies Refusing Minutes. 

“The Wheeling’s interest does not lie 
in’ putting its business through the 
Pittsburgh gateway,” he said, ‘and it 
li@ not want that line built on. the 
lheor y that we could use it. We reached 
hat conclusion independently and with- 
tut discussion with the trunk lines. W. 
\. Colston (then general counsel of the 
Nickel Plate) asked me if we had inter- 
fened and I told him we had and showed 
him a copy of our intervening petition.” 

Mr. Duncan also said that there had 
been no disposition on the part of the 
Vheeling & Lake Erie management to 
leny to the minority interest represented 
by F. E. Taplin, president of the P. & 


Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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Railway Asks ks Relief 
From Safety Orders 


for T 
Sufficient. 


Says Installations 
Control Are 


rain 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad has filed with the Interstate 
Gunteree Commission a brief urging it 
hot to require that road to make further 
nstallations of automatic train control 
1 automatic block signals. 

“We submit,” the brief says, “that the 
woblem which now confronts the Com- 
mission is a practical one which must 
ve solved in a practical manner. On 
he basis of the facts presented in evi- 
lence, we believe the unwisdom of any 
yresent order for further extension of 
hutomatic train control and train stop 
levices on this system has been ampiy 
lemonstrated. We therefore ask that 
‘urther orders be withheld at this time 
n order that efforts can be made to- 
vard standardization and interchange- 
ibility of the devices used, and that 
‘unds may not be diverted to this pur- 
yose, where early obsolescence ‘would 
eem to be inevitable and where ample 
‘actilities involving large expenditures, 
iave already been provided for the de- 
‘relopment of the art of automatic train 
-ontrol and for the standardization of 
levices and the uniformity of specifi- 
ations, 

“Particularly is this true when urgent 
yublic necessity has been shown for the 
xpenditure of the presently available 
‘unds in fawnection with other safety 


company’s intervention in | 


the extension had | 


Cargoes of 2,000 Carcasses 


Brought Regularly From 


North by Ships Plying to Ports of Continental 


United States. 


An increasing demand for reindeer 


sat has made the packing of this meat | 
o_o i ¢ ! quarters are 
| owns 


for market one of Alaska’s greatest in- 
dustries an dthe business is showing a 
steady gain, according to a statement 
made public June 25 by the Department 
of the Interior. About two-thirds of the 
500,000 of the reindeer in Alaska are 
the property of the native Eskimos, and 
ships now are plying regularly out of 
Alaskan ports with cargoes of reindeer 
meat. The full text of the 
follows: 

Ships are coming down from Alaska 
regularly now with cargoes of 2,000 
reindeer carcasses to supply the increas- 
ing demand for this new meat. One 
dealer in Seattle sells reindeer meat ex- 
clusively and consumes three or four 
animals a day. 
bought almost anywhere in the north- 
west and occasionally finds its way even 


‘ into eastern bills of fare. 


! 











| clares that 


The Department of the Interior which 


has nurtured this industry reports that 


about two-thirds of the half million rein- 
deer in Alaska are the property of the 
native Eskimos. The reindeer industry 


is already one of the greatest in Alaska, | 


and it is rapidly increasing. 
A — basi of the reindeer meat that | 


Results Are Reviewed 
Of State Research in 
Rural Electrification 


Experiments by Agricultural 
Stations Described; Work 
Said to Be in Initial 
Stage. 


The application of electricity to agri- 
cultural practices is a’ subject of re- 
search comparatively new and so far has 
consisted chiefly of an analysis to de- 
termine total. power requirements, ac- 
cording to Agricultural Engineer R. W. 
Truliinger of the Office of Experiment 
Stations, Department of Agriculture. 

In reviewing research in rural electri- 
fication Juving 1927, Mr. Trullinger de- 
“it is not always entirely 
sound to assume the perfection 
economy of any particular kind of 
power and its corresponding equipment 
and to modify agricultural practices to 
permit the use of such power and equip- 
meni.” 

The tendency in research to ' 
says Mr. Trullinger, is to determine 
the power requirements of individual 
practices drawing from these determina- 
tions, the specifications for 
equipment. 


date, 


Research Just Begun. 
The statement issued June 25 by Mr. 
Trullinger, follows in full text: 
Research in the application of elec- 
tricity to agricultural practices appears 
to have only just begun. It has been nec- 
essary first to survey and utilize the in- 
formation already available in the sub- 
ject, so far as possible, before the field 
for necessary and profitable research 
and investigation could be clearly 


to a large extent and only recently have 
some of the State agricultural experi- 
ment stations, for example, taken up 
specific features of the subject on a def- 
inite project basis. 
Uses in Poultry Industry. 

During the year 1927, a little inves- 
tigational work was reported by certain 
agencies which indicates an apparent 
intention to follow up important spe- 
cific features of the subject along def- 
inite fundamental lines. While a com- 
plete account of this work can not be 
given here, it may be of interest to those 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2. 


Records Are Required | 
Of Livestock Dealers 


| chines that were used in 1925 and will 


Department of Agriculture Says | 


Adequate Data Must Be Kept. 


Livestock dealers at posted public stock 
yards are obliged to keep complete ac- 
counts of their transactions under the 
Packers and Stock Yard Act, the 
partment of Agriculture has just ex- 


plained in a statement which follows in 
full text: 


To insure fair treatment, and prevent 


opportunities for dishonesty in the mar- | 


keting of livestock at public stock yards, 
is a primary purpose of the Packers 
and Stock Yards Act, which is enforced 
by the Packers and Stock Yards Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 


This imposes definite duties and obliga- | 
tions on dealers engaged in buying and |; 


selling livestock at posted public stock 
yards. It is no longer possible to do 
business ‘‘on the cuff,’ as was discovered 
to be the practice of one dealer who 
was cited to appear for a hearing. He 


was charged with and admitted failure | 


to keep adequate records of his dealings. 

The departmental order required that 
in future this dealer shall keep the fol- 
lowing: accounts, records and memoranda 
pertaining to his transactions: Copies of 
scale tickets issued by 
ering purchases and sales by him; copies 
of bills for all purchases of livestock by 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.) 


| meat. 


statement | 


The meat may now be | 





and | 


needed | 


de- | 
| fined. The economic factors involved ap- 
| pear to have governed this development 


; a wide variety 
! designed to 


De- | 


| of Trade in Docket No. 


stockyards cov- | 


is being shipped out of Alaska is owned 
by an incorporated company whose head- 
at Nome. This company 
more than 50,000 head of rein- 
deer. It operates in the Seward Penin- 
sula district and has recently reorgan- 


| ized with capital of $3,000,000 in order 


to increase its exportation of reindeer 
It has constructed several cold- 
storage plants on the coast of Seward 
Peninsula to which the deer are driven 
when in prime condition, and _ there 
slaughtered and placed in storage. Three 
cold-storage barges are also operated 
along the coast. 

Each season the United States Bu- 
reau of Education’s vessel, the ‘‘Boxer,” 
reindeer. Reindeer meat is also trans- 
ported en the commercial steamers 
brings to Seattle about 500 slaughtered 
“Sierra,” a freighter of 2,000 capacity, 
and the ‘Victoria,’ with cold-storage 
space for 2,000 carcasses, usually mak- 
ing three voyages to Seattle during the 
open season of navigation. Another 
ship, the “Alameda,” is placed in serv- 
ice when necessity arises. 

In the northern portion of Alaska, 
nature vrovides the best possible cold- 
storage facilities, as the ground is 
frozen solid to great depths, and even 
in summer the ice is within a few inches 
of the surface, 


Automobile Facilities 
In National Parks 


There are 663 motor vehicles with 
a total passenger-carrying capacity 
of 6,806 operating in national 
parks, it was stated, June 25, at the 
National Park Service, Department 
of the Interior. . The full text of the 
statement follows: 

The greatest number is in the 
Yellowstone, with 323 cars capable 
of transporting 3,105 passengers. 
Glacier and Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, each have 76 passen- 
ger-carrying machines, 

Rocky Mountain Park has the 
edge slightly on Glacier, for its 
cars can carry a total of 804 visi- 
tors, as against 788 in the Glacier 
cars. Yosemite’s 57 cars.-have a 
total capacity of 764 people, while 
Zion’s 54 carry 582 people. 

In Mount Rainer 31 passenger- 
carrying machines are operated with 
a capacity for 368 guests and Grand 
Canyon has 25 cars, with a total 
carrying capacity of 240 visitors. 


Loading of Soft Coal 
By Machine Spreads 
Various Devices Employed 


In Mines to Eliminate 
Hand Shoveling. 








Mechanical loading of bituminous coal | 


is spreading rapidly in American mines, 
according to a statement just made pub- 


Secretary Davis | 


Defends Cards to | 
Identify Aliens 


Procedure Advantageous to | 
Immigrant, Dec lares Head 
Of Department of 
Labor. 


Rights Not Infringed 
By Plan Adopted 


Commissioner “General Hull 
Says Order Has Been Issued 
And Will Meet Demands 
Of Service. 


Defense of the recent order 
Department of Labor calling for the 
issuance after July 1 of identification 
cards to aliens authorized ts enter the 
United States, came June 25 from two 
quarters in the Department of Labor. 

In a letter to Representative LaGuardia | 
(Rep.), of New York City, the Secretary 
of Labor, James J. Davis, declared that 
there would be no discrimination in the 
issuance of the cards by the Department 
of Labor, and discrimination as 
between immigrants of any countries in 
connection of the order would be tole- | 
rated.” 

Secretary Davis’ letter, which was in { 
reply to protest from Representative La | 
Guardia against the order, explained ‘ 
that officials of the immigration service 
and the Department, including himself, 
had felt the need of such an order and 
added that it was “a great pity that this 


of the 


“no 


helpful service has been so long neg- ! 


lected.” 


The Commissioner General of Immigra- 


tion, Harry E. Hull, 
25 that the order had been issued 
in response to an “insistent demand” 
on the part of millions of aliens com- 
ing to the United States for a paper 
showing they were admitted, 


Commissiener Hull said his statement 
was designed to answer objections to 
the order by members of Congress, in- 
cluding Representative Celler (Dem.), 
of-Brooklyn, N. \¥. 

“Fears have been expressed,” he 
stated, “that the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion plans some sinister abridgement of 
the rights and liberties of resident aliens. 
Nothing could be further from the truth, 
nor more fantastic.” 


“The recent order of the Bureau of Im- 
migration providing that. immigrants 
céming to the United States with visas 
issued on or after July 1, 1928, shall re- 
ceive an identification card, seems to 
have given rise in some quarters to a 
misunderstanding,” said the commis- 
sioner. “Fears have even been expressed 
that the Bureau of: Imigration plans 
some sinister 
and liberties of resident aliens. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, nor 
more utterly fantastic.” 

Mr. Davis’s letter to Representative 
LaGuardia follows in full text: 

My dear Congressman: On the 19th 


stated orally June 


i I sent you the following telegram in 


lic by the Bureau of Mines, Department | 


of Commerce, based upon a study by the 
Bureau. 

Increase in mechanical loading in soft 
coal mines is estimated at about 60 per 
cent. Incomplete reports for 1927 indi- 
cate rapid progress in tne installation of 
machinery. 

While only 1.8 per cent of the total out- 
put of soft coal in this country in 1926 
was mechanically loaded, it is stated, in 


| some States a considerable part of the 


production was loaded by machinery. Of 
the 17 States for which figures are given 
separately, Wyoming led with 17.6 per 
cent of the total output loaded by ma- 
chines, followed by Indiana with 9.3 per 
cent and Virginia with 7.7 per cent. 

A summary of the study as made pub- 
lic by the Bureau of Mines follows: 

In 1926 a total of 10,022,195 tons of 
bituminous coal was loaded mechanically 
by 455 machines in 131 mines. In addi- 
tion there were 33 other mines reporting 
43 loading machines in which the use of 
the machine was still in the experimen- 
tal stage only. 

These figures do not include machines 
that have been abandoned or a few ma- 


be used again but which loaded no coal 
in 1926 

There is in use in the coal industry 
of mechanical devices 
reduce the labor of hand 
shoveling into mine cars and to facili- 
tate the work of transporting the coal 
from the point where it is shot down to 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


Proposed Increase Denied 
In Freight Rates on Grain 


Proposed increases in + tle rates on 
grain and grain products and by-prod- 
ucts from points in Ohio to Charleston 
and Huntiagton, W. Va., and other des- 
tinations in West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky were found not justified by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
decision made public June 25 in Inves- 
tigation & Suspension Docket No. 
2954. An order was entered cancelling 
tariff schedules, the operation of which 
had previously been suspended upon 
protest of the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change. 

The 


complaint 


Commission 
of the 


also dismissed 
Indianapolis 


a 
Board 
19330, against 
rates on grain from points in Illinois 
and western Indiana, applying through 
Indianapolis to points in central terri- 
tory and to destinations on the Chesa- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 3.] 


reply to your protest concerning the so- 
called immigrant identification card 
which is to be issued to immigrants who 
are admitted for permanent residence ! 
after July 1 

Benefit to Immigrant. 

“Telegram received. I feel that you | 
misunderstand the situation. Mr. Harris 
would not in any way cast reflection upon 
the men of foreign birth you mention 
and if he did he would be removed. 
There will be no discrimination here as 
long as I am Secretary of Labor. Writ- 
ing.” 

I am confident that you do not under- 
stand the nature and purpose of the card 
referred to, and, therefore, am sending 
you herewith two copies of Bureau of 


Qo 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Extension Given to Answer 
Charge of Radio Monopoly 


An extension of 30. days in which to 
make answer to its complaint of May 
23, 1928 (Docket No. 1529), against the 
Radio Corporation of America charging 
restraint of competition and monopoly in 
the sale of vacuum tubes: in interstate 


commerce has been granted, the Federal | 


Trade Commission announced orally on 
June 25. The time originally set for 
answer to the complaint expired on June 
23, it was stated. 


| 
| 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


... of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 


| tonnage.” 


abridgment of the rights ; 





every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 
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|America Said to Have Sionped 


Shipbuilding for World Trade 


Director of Research, Shipping Board, 


Declares Other 


Signatories to Disarmament Treaty Disregard 
Spirit of Washington Conference. 


The 


were 


which 
Arms 


nations 
Washington 


leading maritime 
parties to the 


' 


! and Japan more than 


Conference of 1921, despite agreements | 


reached, have made great gains in naval 
activities and have left the United States 
“far behind in the building of merchant 
The records show that since 


the completion of the United States of | 


the war-time shipbuilding program, not 
one ship has been constructed in Ameri- 
can shipyards specifically for interna- 
tional service. 

This statement was made orally June 
25 by Alfred H. Haag, director of re- 


search, Shipping Board, and also of the | 


department of international 
school of foreign service, 
University. 

Quoting statistics ship construc- 
tion, both naval and commercial, Mr. 
Haag said the competitors of the United 
States have “outbuilt us in modern com- 
petitive types of ships.” In the period 
1922 to 1927, he said, covering ships of 
2,000 gross tons and over for trans- 
oceanic service, there were 1,300 ships 
constructed, having an aggregate of ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 gross tons. 

“The United States built 18 ships of 
less than 200,000 gross tons, thus being 
outbuilt by Great Britain by almost 
to 1; Ger many more than 10 to 1; France 


shipping, 
Georgetown 


on 


Two Bids Received 
For Montreal Air Mail 


Two bids for the proposed one- 
way air mail route from New York 
to Montreal were announced, June 
25, by the Acting Postmaster Gen- 
eral, W. Irving Glover, both bid- 
ders on the route, which will be 
the second inaugurated by the 
Post Office Department for a, for- 
eign country, were well under the 
$2 per mile maximum allowed by 
law. The Department now operates 
a route between Key West and Ha- 
vana. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

The two bids submitted were: 

Canadian Colonial Airways, Inc., 
270 Madison Avenue, New York, 96 
cents per mile; Albany Air Service, 
Ine., Albany, N. Y., $1 per mile, 

The former bidder already holds 
a contract from the Canadian Gov- 
ernment for the southbound trip 
from Montreal to New York. The 
name of the successful bidder will 
be announced in the near future. 

Service, under the contract, is to 
be inaugurated within six months 

after award. The contract is to 
| run for a 10-year period. 


Exports of Michigan 
Lead States in Gain 


New York First in Total 
Value of Shipments With 
Texas Next. 


Michigan, with an increase of $64,- 
285,366, led in gains by the States in 


the export of merchandise, according to 


a compilation for 1927, made _ public 
June 25, by the Director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Dr. 
Julius Klein. For the 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, Porto Rico, Hawaii 
and Alaska, total exports amounted to 
$4,.758,421,078 as compared with $4,713,- 
553,066 for 1926, an increase of $45,- 
168,012. 

The full text of Dr. 
follows: 

Exports from the United States dur- 
ing the calendar year 1927 were valued 
at $4,758,721,078 compared with $4,713,- 
553,066 during the preceding year, an 
increase of $45,168,012. 

The first 10 States in order of impor- 
tance of value of export trade for 1927 
were: New York, $769,766,896; Texas, 
$647,026.141; Michigan, $326,879,584; 
California, $309,544,746; Pennsylvania, 
$290,497,974; New Jersey, $232,779,892; 
Louisiana, $229,304,962; Illinois, 
045,111; Ohio, $186,091,545; and 
ginia, $136,416,741. 

Some of the States making noticeable 


Klein’s statement 


Vir- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.) 
British Cooperative 
Movement Expands 


Membership Reported to Have 
Increased 500,000 During 
1927. 


The British cooperative movement 
increased its membership about 500,000 
during 1927 but per capita sales are 


declining Assistant American Commer- 


cial Attache at London, H. D. Butler, 
has informed the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the Depart- 
ment’s statement follows: 

Twenty vears ago the average annual 
purchase per member £28 10s. 
whereas in 1926 it was only £35 12s. 
In view of the fact that retail sales 
prices had advanced during this period 
70 per ceat, this indicates a substantial 
fall in the quantity’ of merchandise 
bought through the societies. This situa- 
tion, according to the report, is giving 


was 


[Continued on Page 5, Colunn 3.] 


| & complete 


50 | 


! June 


more than 5 to 1; Italy almost 


1 to i 


5 to 1, 
said Di- 
rector Haag. 

Mr. Haag emphasized 
merchant ships as 
naval establishment, 
was “very forcibly 
American people” by 
partite conference of last year, 

“At the Geneva conference we had 
nothing to give, the other nations did,” 
he said. “If the spirit manifested at the 
Washington Conference had been 
to there would have 
Geneva Conference. 

“The deliberations at the Geneva con- 
ference centered on the cruiser situation, 
the arming of merchant vessels, and the 
protection of trade routes. The confer- 
ence ended in a deadlock, and were 
not for the fact that the question 
merchant ships was 


of 
the 


the value 
auxiliaries to 
and said that 
revealed to 
the Geneva 


the 
tri- 


been no need for the 


of 
so 


this | 


adhered | 


O preserve, to inform and to 


perpetuate the sources and di- 


| 








it | 


prominently | 


brought into the picture the Geneva Con- | 
ference would have been recognized as | 


failure. 
was, the 
of the 
vessels as 
toward sci 


“As it 
conference 
merchant 
factor 


recognition 
vital 

an 
strangth must 


by 


importance of 


ob- 
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F rane Established 
On Gold Basis by 


French Government |: 


Secretary Mellon Expresses 
Gratification at Stabiliza- 
tion of Country’s 
Currency. 


The Federal Reserve Board, it was 
stated June 25, has received official ad- 
vices of the enactment by the French 
Parliament of legislation establishing 
the franc on « new gold basis of 3.93 


| cents and containing 65% milligrams of 


gold, nine-tenths fine. The new rate was 
effective upon the opening of business 
25 and represented only a frac- 


; tional change from the the rate at which 


$208,- | 





frane exchange was quoted on the New 
York market at the close of business 
June 23. 

While the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Andrew W. Mellon, had been informed 
of the French action only by private ad- 
vices, he said orally June 25 that many 
benefits accrue to the French nation 
trom a return to the gold standard. 
Treasury was particularly pleased, it was 
stated orally, that the French had been 
able to accomplish their program of 
stabilization without outside aid as was 


deemed necessary, although later proved | ‘ 


not be vital, when several other powers 


returned to a gold basis for their cur- | 


rency. 


Mr. Mellon said he did not think that 


the program contemplated establishment | 


of a credit abroad by the French Gov- 
ernment. He was not informed further, 
however, than that officials of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System had not been ap- 
proached for such a credit and he be- 
lieved it unlikely that any such effort 
would be made by the French financial 
leaders. In the case of England, the 
credit was established but never was em- 
ployed, the knowledge of the existence 


a confidence which was regarded by the 
Federal Reserve Board at that time as 
being all that was necessary. 

The Treasury believes, it was said 
orally, that one of the chief benefits ac- 


cruing to France immediately will be the 
fact that its industries may now proceed | 


with programs of production, feeling rea- 
sonably safe as to the value of the cur- 


rency in which they must calculate they | 
Inability to do this has handi- | 
capped many of the French industries in | 
the last few years in a way that can not | 


expenses, 


be measured directly, it was explained. 

Mr. Mellon was unwilling to offer a 
guess as to the effect the stablization 
may have on this country’s trade with 
France, further than that it established 
a soundness in the international trade 
relations which are said to have been 
lacking heretofore. Whether it will re- 
sult in increased business for this coun- 
try was a question which the Treasury 
did not care to discuss. 


Annual Damage by Fire 


On Farms Is $150,000,000 


Farm fire damage exceeding $150,- 
000,000 annually is reported by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in a statement 
issued June 25. The statement follows 
in full texi: 

Approximately $150,000,000 worth 
of propezty is destroyed each year by 
farm fires. This does not take into ac- 
count possible waste of foodstuffs or 
of labor. Among the most important 
causes are spentaneous ignition of hay, 
grain, feeds, an other agricultural prod- 
ucts; lightning; defective chimneys and 
heating outfits; 
ble roofs; other causes include care- 
lessness in handling matches or in smok- 
ing; careiessness in using and 
gasoline and kerosene; and faulty elec- 
trical wiring. 

In connection with the 
ignition of hay stored in farm building, 
such material inundated by the Ver- 
mont floods heated rapidly after the 
water receded, 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.J 


indispensable | ' 
ispensable | would 


the , 


; ment, 
| 


code, 


| request at a meeting June 25, 
| 30 representatives of the Government and 





The | 


storing | 


spontaneous | 





one barn which stood in 


rect in their most effective channels 
streams 
the public weal is the purpose for 
which government was instituted.” 


which contribute to 


—John Quincy Adams, 


President of the United States, 


1825—1829 
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Higher Telegraph 
Tolls Asked on 


Code Messages 


Four Unite d States Compan- 
ies Join in Request for Re- 
vision of International 


Tariffs. 


American Tr affic 


Would Bear Burden 


State Department Explains That 
Few Messages of European 
Origin Ate Transmit- 
ted in Cipher. 


Four American 
have united 


telegraph companies 
in a demand that interna- 
tional toll rates on messages in code shall 
be increased, it was stated June 25 at the 
Department of State. 

The increase asked is 18.75 per cent on 
each word of five letters, equivalent to 
an increase of 37.50 per cent in tolls on 
code words of 10 letters. This increase 
be borne chiefly by the United 
States, it was stated at the State Depart- 
as approximately 87 per cent of 
the messages sent by Americans are in 
while a small percentage only of 
European messages are coded. 

Four Companies Unite. 

The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, the Postal Telegraph Company, the 
All American Cable Company and the 
Radio Corporation of America made the 
of about 


business interests at the United States 


; Chamber of Commerce building. 


The meeting was held, according to 
the Department of State, so that private 
American business interests might pre- 
sent views to the American delegation 
to the Brussels International Telegraph 
Conference, September 10, 1928. The 
meeting was presided over by the As- 
sistant Secretary of State, William R. 
Castle, Jr., in charge of Western Euro- 
pean Affgirs; William R. Vallance, As- 
sistant Solicitor of the Department of 
State; M: F. Coutter, radio division, De- 
partment of Commerce; W. F. Friedman, 
of the Army, and Lt. Commander A. D. 
Struble, of the Navy, as well as repre- 
sentatives of private corporations. 


Conference Repert Ready. 

The Brussels Conference is to 
upon the “Cortina report” which, accord- 
ing to the Department of State, was 
prepared to solve the difficutlies of trans- 
mitting code telegrams which has been 
a vroblem for 75 years. The Cortina 
Committee has recommended that code 
words be confined to five letters as a 
maximum. 

The British Government dissented and 
proposes restrictions upon the use of 
code words instead. These restrictions, 
according to the Department of State 
‘would undoubtedly cause the scrapping 
of practically all present codes.” 

On or about September 10, 1928, there 
is to be held at Brussels, Belgium, a con- 
ference of the International Telegraph 
Union, for the purpose of considering 
and taking action on the “Report of 
the Committee for the Study of Code 
Language,” appointed by the Interna- 
tional Telegraph Conference of Paris, 
1925. This Committee is referred to 
throughout the entire telegraph world 
as the “Cortina Committee,” and its re- 
port, as the “Cortina Report.” 

Coincident with its appointment, the 


pass 


i Cortina Committee was directed to sub- 
of the credit having served to maintain | 


mit its final report and conclusions for 

examination and decision to the first 

conterence, whether telegraph or radio- 
»] 
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Trade Marks Cause 
Litigation Abroad 


Prompt Registration Urged to 
Avoid Serious Difficulties. 


The importance of registering trade 
marks in foreign countries cannot be tov 
strongly impressed in the case of Amer- 
ican manufacturers for export, 
and it is particularly necessary that they 
be registered early enough to give com- 
plete protection, according to a statement 
by the American Consul General at 
Stockholm, Harold Carlson, made public, 
June by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

In Sweden, an application for the reg- 
istration of a foreign trade mark should 
be submitted within four months after 
the date of the application for the Yegis- 
tration of the same trade mark in the 
home country. ; 

During this period, priority is given 
the foreign mark, although a similar 
Swedish mark may have been registered 
in Sweden some time before the Amer- 
ican application was made. After the 
expiraion of the respite of four months, 
however, the priority right is forfeited, 
and the prospcets for successful litiga- 


selling 


25, 


a’! tion, even in case of an evident infringe- 
and sparks on combusti- | 


ment, become more remote. 


Denied Use of Own Mark. 


The most serious consequences of the 
neglect of American manufacturers to 
register their trade marks in time is the 
discovery that their own mark is con- 
sidered an infringement of the Swedish 
mark, and, hence, forbidden for the fu- 
ture. Infringements of American trade 
marks, or very close imitations, occa- 
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_Recent Proceedings of Fiftieth Council 


Are Summarized by 





Agreement Is Urged 
On Agrarian Question 


Rumania and Hungary Advised 
To Arrive at Settlement on 
Terms Recommended. 








A summary of the proceedings of the 


Fiftieth Council of the League of Na- | 
tions, held in Geneva during the first | 


week in June, has been received by the 
Department of State in the form of an 
announcement by the League. 

The Fiftieth Council was chiefly con- 
cerned with the problem of the Hunga- 
rian-Rumanian agrarian settlement, and 
the St. Gotthard incident, in which Italian 
arms were discovered en route to Hun- 
gary. a 

The summary of the Council’s proceed- 


. » f Na- ‘ 
ings, prepared by the League o | garian Government has considered the 


tions, follows in full text: ; 

The fiftieth session of the Council was 
held from June 4 to 9 the Cuban repre- 
sentative, M. Aguero Bethancourt, 

residing. ! 
‘ In his opening speech the president 
drew attention to the historical import- 
tance of this session, the fiftieth held by 
the Council. In Article 4 of the Coven- 
ant, he said it is stated that the Council 
shall meet “at least once a year. | 

Since 1920 it had held fifty sessions, 
with the fortunate result that states- 
men enjoying successively the extraor- 
dinary honor of representing their coun- 
tries on the Council have worked and 
lived together in Geneva during a long 
period. They have thus learned to know 
and appreciate one another, and this ‘s 
an immense practical progress made in 
good understanding between the na- 
tions. 


Political Questions 
Prominent on Agenda 


The principal questions on the agenda 
were of a political character. They in- 
cluded consideration of the progress of 
the Polish-Lithuanian negotiations, the 
St. Gotthard machine-guns incident, the 
question of the Hungarian optants, a 
request from the Albanian Government 
concerning the Albanian property and the 


situation of the Albanian minority in 
Greece. , 

The agenda also included a series of 
minority questions, mostly concerning 


schools in Polish Upper Silesia. 

The Council settled the following legal 
and constitutional questions: 7 

The question for an advisory opinion 
of the Permanent Court of a matter 
raised by the Mixed Commission for the 
exchange of Greek and Turkish popula- 
tions; : 

Relations between the League and in- 
stitutes or organizations constituted un- 
der its authority; 

The ratification of agreements and con- 
ventions concluded under the auspices of 
the League. ; 

The Council reviewed all the technical 


and humanitarian work done since March 


by the Consultative Economic Commit- 


tee, the Financial Committee, the Health , 


Committee, the Advisory Commission for 
the Protection and Welfare of Children 
and Young People, and the Advisory 
Committee on the Traffic in Opium. 

It referred to the Economic Committee 
the recommendations of the Consultative 
Committee on Commerce, Agriculture 
and Industry, including those concern- 
ing the coal and sugar problems. It 
referred to the Financial Committee the 
problem of the abnormal fluctuations of 
the purchasing power of gold. 

The Council approved the proposals of 
the Health Committee concerning the 
standardization of sera, international lep- 
rosy and the fumigation of ships. : 

It took the necessary steps to give 
effect to the resolutions of the Advisory 
Committee on the Traffic in Opium and, 
more particularly, as regards the super- 
vision and repression of the illicit traffic. 
It decided to extend the measures taken 
in favor of Russian and Armenian ref- 
ugees to certain groups of Assyria, 
Assyro-Chaldean and Turkish refugees. 

In addition to the 14 regular members 
of the Council eight States were repre- 
sented at this meeting: Albania, Austria, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Hungary, the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Kingdom, Czechoslovakia 
and Turkey. 


Hungary and Rumania 
Urged to Acquiesce 


Hungarian Optants: The Council 
urged the Rumanian and Hungarian 
Governmsnts to bring the dispute to a 
close by reciprocal concessions. 

The rapporteur, Sir Austin Chamber- 
lain, read a statement recalling the suc- 
cessive nhases cf the affair as dealt with 
by the Council since 1923. He noted that 
Hungary maintained her objections to 
the solution proposed by the Council 
in September, 1927, whereas Rumania 
maintained ker objections to the pro- 
posal approved last March. As each of 


these pronosals required the assent of | 


both parties, neither could be imposed 
upon their party against its will. 

Moreover, as the Council had 
clined to enforce what was described as 
a sanction on the refusal of Hungary 
to accept the earlier proposal, it could 
not, in the opinion of Sir Austin Cham- 
berlain, proceed to sanctions against 


Rumania for her refusal to accept the ' 


proposals of March, 1928. 

In these circumstances, the British 
Representative proposed the following 
resolution. which was adopted by the 
Council: 

“The Council whilst deeply regretting 
that the parties have hitherto failed to 
reach agreement on the lines of the 
Council’s recommendations, without de- 
siring to exclude any other friendly ar- 
rangements, remains of opinion that this 
dispute cught to be settled by the par- 
ties upon the basis of the solutions 
which the Council has recommended to 
their acceptance, maintains its resolu- 
tion of September, 1927, and March 
9, 1928, “and urges the Governments of 
Hungary and Rumania to bring this long 
dispute to a close by reciprocal conces- 
sions.” 

The Rumanian representative read to 

*the Council a proposal which he has 
the inteniion to present to the Hun- 
gerian Government. As soon as the Hun- 
garian Government has accepted this 
proposal, both Governments will ask the 
Council to appoint a member of the 
Council from among those who have 
been specially concerned with this af- 
fair, to assist them in their negotiations. 

Count Apponyi emphasised some of 
the difficulties involved in his opinion 
by this’ proposal, ieaving it to his Gov- 
vernment to take a final decision. He 
stated that in the event of the negotia- 
tions not leading to a successful con- 
clusion he would ask the Canneil ta re. 





de- | 








sume its examination of the affair, or 
to seek the optnion of the Permanent 
Court. 


The president of the Council then 
declared that the question of the Hun- 
garian optants had _ been terminated 
with the resolution submitted by Sir 
Austen Chamberlain. 
Responsibility of Hungary 
For Arms Shipment 

The Saint-Gotthard Incident. The 
Council took note of the report sub- 


mitted by the Netherlands representa- 
tive on behalf of the Committee of 


Three appointed to examine this af- 
fair. 
The representatives of Czechoslo- 


vakia, vf the Serbs-Croats-Slovenes 
Kingdom, Rumania, France, the British 
Empire and Germany then made state- 
ments, and the Council adopted the 
following resolution: 

“The Council regrets that the Hun- 


incident which occurred on January 1, 
1928, at the Saint-Gotthard railway 
station exclusively from the standpoint 
of railway and customs regulations, 
without having thought it necessary to 
concern itself with the question of the 
final destination of his war material, 
although its presence, under a false dec- 
laration, on Hungarian territory ac- 
quired special importance from the fact 
that in regard to the trade in arms, 
Hungary is under obligations arising 
from the Treaty of Trianon: 

“Notes with regret that in the pres- 


ent circumstances it has been impossi- 
| ble to determine this final destination. | 


It is, however, convinced that the discus- 
sions have sufficiently shown the Coun- 
cil’s view of the gravity of this inci- 
dent and the importance it attaches to 
such incidents not recurring; 

“Draws attention to the fact that 
every member of the Council has the 
right to request an extraordinary meet- 
ing of the Céuncil, and that the latter 
has authority to order immediate in- 


vestigation in virtue of the rules in force | 


for the exercise of the right of investi- 
gation, which rules the Council main- 
tains intact; 

“Take this opportunity of amphasiz- 
ing the importance, for the establish- 
ment of mutual confidence between 
States and consequently for the consol- 
idation of peace, of an early ratification 
of the Convention on the Control of 
Trade in Arms concluded under the 
auspices of the League of Nations.” 

The Council further adopted a reso- 
lution concerning measures to preserve 


the “status quo” to be taken in similar | l t 
q | Council alone. He concluded by stating 
| 


its 
? 


cases and in disputes brought to 
notice under Article 11, paragraph 
other articles of the Covenant, such as 
13 and 14. (measures for giving effect 
to arbitral awards, disputes likely to lead 
to a rupture). 

In virtue of this resolution the Sec- 
retary-General will immediately com- 
municate with the interested parties 


drawing their attention to the following | 


text: 
“The Council considers that when a 


question has been submitted for its ex- | 
amination it is extremely desirable that | 


the Governments concerned should take 
whatever steps may appear to them nec- 
essary or useful to prevent anything oc- 
curring in their 
which might prejudice the examination 
or the settlement of the question by the 
Council.” 

The Secretary-General will at the same 
time request States to forward their 
replies to him without delay for com- 
munication to the Council, and to 


taken. 


Polish-Lithuanian 
Negotiations Difficult 


Progress of the 
negotiations.—The Council had before it 
a report of the Netherlands representa- 
tive on the progress of these negotia- 
tions. Mr. Beelaerts noted that unfort- 
unately negotiations which had been con- 
sidered as indispensable had not 
been brought to a conclusion and were 
being prolonged without appreciable 
progress. 

As regards the return of the persons 
expelled to Poland, the 
pointed out that, thanks to the arrange- 


ments made by the Polish Government | 
these persons could return to Poland, and | 


that four of them had already done so. 
To conclude, the rapporteur recalled 
that by his resolution of December, 1927, 
stating that it no way affected the 
questions upon which the two govern- 


ments nad divergent views, he had not | 


meant to say that one of the parties was 
free to take any measures to prejudice 
these negotiations, for any party taking 
such measures would place itself in the 
wrong, not only before the Council, but in 


, the eyes of international public opinion. 


The Lithuanian representative, Mr. 
Voldemaras pointed out that most of the 
documents on the negotiations submitted 
to the Council had been forwarded by the 
Polish Government, and this must not 
make it appear that the part played by 
Lithuania in these negotiations had been 
less important. 
ernment would also submit documents in 
due time. 

He expressed the hope that the work 
done in the course “of the negotiations 


would be appreciated by the Council. To | 
conclude, he announced that certain per- | 


sons belonging to armed bands, whose 


sentatives expressed their regret that 
the negotiations had not led to apprecia- 
ble or satisfacory conclusions. 

Sir Austen Charmberlain warned the 
Lithuanian representative against further 
acts of provocation, such as those al- 
luded to in the final paragraph of the 
statement of the rapporteur, and ap- 
pealed to his spirit of conciliation and 
good will. 

The French representative considered 


that the situation could not be prolonged , 
in the part } 


without imperilling peace 
of Europe concerned. 
The German representative noted that 


the difficulties were very-great, but he - 


nevertheless expressed the hope that the 
two parties might accomplish practical 
work and at last succeed in achieving 
partial results. He emphasized that 
Germany was deeply concerned in the 
maintenance of peace between her neigh- 
bors. 

A draft resolution emphasizing the 
necessity of achieving appreciable re- 


sults before the next session and inviting | 


the Netherlands representative to sub- 


mit a report so that the Council might | 
of the ! 


eventually resume examination 
question, was accepted by all members 
of the Council with the exception of Mr. 
Voldemaras. It was accordingly impos- 
sible to adopt the resolution. 
Navertholese. an the nronosal of Sir 





2 or | 


respective territories | ; ‘ 
P + to constitute the most suitable means 





in- | 
form him of the steps which have been | 


yet | 


rapporteur | 


' Staes. 


He added that his Gov- | 


League of Nations 


-_———+ 


St. Gotthard Arms 


Incident Discussed 


Seriousness of Matter Brought 
To Attention of Hungary 
With Procedure Outlined. 


Austen Chamerlain the Council decided 
to include the question in the agenda of 
its next session, and asked its Rappor- 
teur to submit a report on the progress 
of the negotiations at that moment. 
Expropriation of land belonging to the 


| Albanian minority in Greece; Situation 


of that minority. 

In April the Albanian Government 
asked the Council under Article 11 of 
the Covenant to examine the question 
of the property and situation of the Al- 
banian minority in Greece. 

Greek Expropriation 


Of Lands of Albanians 


At the June meeting the Albanian 
representative said that his Government 
had decided to bring the matter before 
the Council because direct negotiations 


not led to a result. He stated that the 
application of the agrarian law in 
Greece had led to the more or less dis- 
guised confiscation of Albanian prop- 
erty, and he complained that the AI- 
banian minority in Greece was under 
an exceptional regime. 

The Greek representative said that, 
in his Government’s opinion, the request 
of the Albanian Government was _ in- 
admissible and entirely out of order. He 
affirmed that there was no tension be- 
tween Greece and Albania justifying an 


| application to the Council under article 


11 of the Covenant. 
M. Politis explained that the expro- 
priations haa been proceeded with un- 


der an agrarian law rendered necessary 


by the influx of refugees and applied 
to all landed proprietors without dis- 
tinction of class or nationality. 

As regards the situation of the Al- 
banian minority in Greece; he pointed 
out that the Albanian grievances as a 
whole had been dealt with in private 
petitions which had been examined and 
rejected or were being examined by 
committees of three. 

He further emphasized that, in his 
opinion, the intervention of the Al- 
banian Government in a question of this 
kind was inadmissible, and recalled that 
by the minority treaties the right of 


| bringing a minority question before the 


Council veionged to the Members of the 


that Article 11 could not be applied to 
this special case. 


Council Abstains 


| From Passing on Issue 
The Council then constituted a Com- | 


mittee of the representatives of Po- | 
|} land, Great Britain, and Japan. This 
Committee submitted a report which 


the Council adopted. 

By the terms of this report the Coun- 
cil considers that as regards the ques- 
tion of the property of Albanian citi- 
zens in Greece, direct negotiations be- 
tween the parties concerned conducted 
in a spirit of conciliation would seem 


of reaching a solution. 

The Council decided to abstain from 
dealing with the situation of the Al- 
banian minority in Greece because it 


| considered that this would frustrate one 


of the most important objects of the | gal and the countries of North and South 


America. 
Article 11 | 
; should only be invoked in grave cases, 


system of the protection of minorities. 
In the Council’s opinion, 


which produced a feeling that facts ex- 
isted which might effectively menace the 


| maintenance of peace between nations. 
Polish-Lithuanian | 


In normal cases, on the other hand, an 
appeal to Article 11 would create the 
very dangers which the minority treaties 
were intended to avert. 


The Council, moreover, emphasized 


that some of the complaints of the Alba- | 


nian Government were at present being 


, dealt with by the ordinary minority pro- | 
| cedure 
| League. 


for petitions addressed to the 
On this occasion the German represen- 
tative made a general statement on the 
question of the protection of minorities 
replying to certain considerations 
pressed by M. Politis. 
In his opinion, it is evident that the 


for ordinary treaty stipulations between 
but constitutes an international 
institution of the most lofty character. 

If the right of minorities is observed 
by all concerned, in accordance with the 
spirit of the treaties, it is certain that 
it will not constitute a barrier between 
the States concerned, but may, on the 
contrary, provide a link between them. 

Sir Austin Chamberlain said that the 
protection of minorities was one of the 
most important and most delicate tasks 
of the Council. He pointed out that 
without having recourse to Article 11 
any State member of the eLague could 
have a minority question brought before 
the League. 

In his opinion it was important that 
the regular procedure should be fol- 
lowed in normal cases. He expressed 
the hope that Albania and Greece would 
succeed in coming to an agreement. 


Legal and Constitutional 


object was to overthrow the Lithuanian Questions Before Council 


Government, had recently been arrested. | 
The British, French and German repre ' 


Legal and constitutional questions: 

Mixed Commission for the Exchange 
of Greek and Turkish Population.—As 
this Commission was unable to settle a 
question concerning the interpretation of 
the protocol of the Greco-Turkish Agree- 
ment of December 1, 1926, it had asked 
the Council last March to seek an ad- 
visory opinion of the Permanent Court 
on the subject. The two States con- 
cerned—Greece and Turkey—having noti- 
fied that they agreed to this procedure, 
the Council decided to ask the court to 
accede to the request of the Mixed Com- 
mission. 

Pursuant to a resolution of 1927, the 
Council had instructed the Secretary- 
Generali to prepare a memorandum con- 
cerning the relations between the League 
and bodies constituted under its author- 
ity. The Council adopted, for transmis- 
sion to the next assembly, the memoran- 
dum prepared by the Secretary-General 
and revised by a Committee of the 
Council. 

This memorandum sets forth the gen- 
eral principles to be observed in placing 
international bureaux under the author- 
ity of the League in accordance with 
Article 24 of the Covenant and, further, 
the general rules which should govern 
in the future the acceptance of inter- 
national institutes ky the League of Na- 


| tions. 


On this occasion M. Scialoja submitted 


, to the Council a proposal of his Govern- 


| the United States to 


ex- | 


| Secretary-General 


American Exhibits 


| Are Arranged for 


Seville Exposition 





‘Government Is Reported to 


Be Taking an Active In- 
terest in Ibero-Ameri- 
ean Fair. 


Plans to hold the Ibero-American In- 
ternational Exposition at Seville, Spain, 
commemorating the discovery of America 
by Columbus, and the colonization of 
North and South America by the Span- 
ish and Portuguese pioneers in later gen- 
erations, are going forward at a steady 
pace, and give promise of success, 
Thomas E. Campbell, former governor of 
Arizona, and Commissioner General for 
the Exposition, 
stated orally June 25 upon his return 
from Seville. 


Interest Is Shown. 

Asserting that all of the participating 
nations were evincing a “lively interest” 
in the pre-exposition arrangements, Gov- 
ernor Campbell said that the United 
States, particularly, is taking an active 
part. When the exposition opens on 


; ; March 15, 1929, to run throughout the 
engaged with the Greek Government had ! ea S 


year, there will be at least 25 Govern- 
ment bureaus of the United States rep- 
resented, with their exhibits housed in 
three buildings. Governor Campbell 
supervised the construction of these 
buildings, one of which will become the 
permanent American consulate at Seville 
following the exposition. 


Congress appropriated $700,000 in 
1925 for American participation in the 
exposition, Governor Campbell said. Of 


this amount $300,000 is set aside for the 

construction of the consulate. 
Discussing governmental exhibits for 

the exposition, the Commissioner said 


that for the most part they will be work- ; 


ing models covering irrigation, aviation, 
transportation, agriculture, education, 
women in dustry, financial, safety in in- 
dustry, commerce, motion pictures, road 
building, and other essential public wel- 
fare subjects. In addition to these work- 
ing models there will be translations in 
Spanish of special bulletins for dissemi- 
nation at the exposition. 


Planned for Thirteen Years. 


been under way for 13 years,” said Gov- 
ernor Campbell, adding, however, that 
the idea for an exposition first was con- 
ceived even prior to that time or in 1910. 
“Plans were made for a celebration to 
focus the attention of the world on the 
cultured renaissance which has taken 
place in Spain in the last 25 years and 


to welcome back to Spain the oversea | 
republics of both the Americas,” he said. | 


“These republics, in all or in part, had 


once been under the Spanish flag when | 


Spain was at her height of her glory as 
the leading world empire. Colonized 
largely by citizens of the Iberian penin- 
sula, which includes both Spain and 
Portugal, these transoceanic republics 
have always been bound to the mother 
country by ties of blood and common in- 
terest.” 

Governor Campbell stated that 
hibits by American manufacturers will 
not be on display in any of the Govern- 
ment exposition buildings but in general 
buildings which have been built for that 
purpose. 

“The purpose of the exposition,” he 
explained, “is to promote the study and 


treatment of problems of communication, 


commerce and finance, and in general, 
the question of mutual interest to the 
Iberian Peninsula of Spain and Portu- 


University Is Planned. 
_ “Another purpose is to lay the founda- 
tion for a gerat Spanish University at 


Seville wherein the Spanish culture in its ! 


various forms of education, architecture, 
painting, and history with kindred sub- 
jects may again become preeminent in 
Spanish-Portguese speaking countries. 
All of the buildings being constructed by 
the exposition officials are permanent in 
character, for use by the university. All 
of the participating nations are build- 


' ing permanent buildings, parts of which 


are being dedicated to use of students.” 

Governor Campbell said that the ex- 
positions buildings and grounds with all 
utilities are practically complete. He said 
that they cover 2,400 acres of the Maria- 
Luisa Gradens of Seville. “Everything 


_ will be in readiness by March 15,” he 


; > : ie * i sal “whic rj : y j 
protection of minorities is not a matter | aid, which period of the year is the 


most 


t pleasurable and interesting in 
Spain. 


The Spanish government has 


; made preparations and gone to much ex- 


pense to make the exposition worth- 
while, including the encouragement of 
construction of a number of hotels of va- 
rious accommodations suitable to the 
purse of every traveller.” 

Other members of the United States 
Commissione are Judge Roderick N. Mat- 
son, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Helen Hall Upham, 
Chicago; Helen Varick Boswell, New 
York City; George T. Cameron, San 
Francisco, and Agnes Repplier, Phila- 
delphia. 





ment concerning the relations between 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture and the League of Nations. He 
asked that the Secretary-General should 
get into touch with the president of the 
Institute for the purposes of a solution. 

The Council perfected the procedure 
by which it hopes, as far as_ possible, 
to hasten the ratification of agreements 
and conventions concluded under the aus- 
pices of the League. Last March the 
Council noted the delay in ratifying such 
agreements and conventions and re- 
quested the Italian representative to 
study the question. 

In his report M. Scialoja noted that 
since the half-yearly publication by the 
of a report on the 
progress of ratifications, an appreciable 
improvements had taken place as regards 
the number of ratifications, but never- 
theless he considered thut more must be 
done. 

The Council accordingly decided, on 
M. Scialoja’s proposal, to invite League 
Commissions to examine from time to 
time the position as regards the ratifica- 
tion of conventions with which they are 


| of these Commissions the Council, if it 


of these Commissions the oCuncil, if it 
considers it desirable, may instruct the 
Secretary-General to draw the attention 
of the various States to the utility of 
ratifying with the least possible delay, 
certain or all of such agreements and 
conventions. 

. Questions involving minority pop- 

ulations and technical and humani- 


tarian work, considered by the 
Fiftieth Council of the League of 
Nations at the vecent session in 
Geneva, will he the subject of the 


concluding section of the summary 
hy the League of Nations which will 
be printed in the issue of June 27. 
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Changes in American Foreign Service 
Announced by Department of State 





Paul Knabenshue, of Ohio, Now at Beirut, Assigned to 
Jerusalem as Consul General. 


Paul Knabenshue now consul in charge 
at Beirut, Syria, has been appointed con- 


sul general at Jerusalem, Palestine, ac- | 


cording to the listed changes in the 
American Foreign Service announced 
June 25 by the Department of State 
which follow in full text: 

The following changes have occurred 
in the American Foreign Service since 
June 16: 

William E. Beitz, of New York, now 


Cards to Identi 





y 
Aliens Are Defended 


Secretary of Labor Says Pro- 
cedure Is Advantageous 
To Immigrant. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Immigration General Order No. 
which relates to the matter. 

Officials of the Immigration Service 
and the Department, including myself, 
have long felt that an immigrant who is 
permanently admitted to the United 
States, after contributing to this Gov- 
ernment a considerable sum of money in 


106 


visa fees and head tax, ought to be given | 


something in the way of official evidence 
of his status as a resident of the coun- 
try. This need was clearly apparent 


during the three years that the first quota 
law was in operation, but under the sys- ' 


tem then existing it was not feasible io 
take favorable action. 

The matter was revived soon after the 
Immigration Act of 1924 went into effect, 


and was given long and careful considera- 


tion by the Department and Bureau, as 
well as by some of the principal field 
officers of the Immigration Service. 
Early in the present fiscal year I gave 
my approval to a tentative plan for in- 
augurating the system, and with the co- 
operation of the Department of State the 
plan outlined in the inclosed General 
Order was agreed upon to become effec- 


“Preparations for this exposition have | tive July 1. 


As already suggested, the primary pur- 
pose of the plan is to put in the hands 
of lawfully admitted immigrants a certi- 
ficate which will enable them at all times 
to prove such legal admission, and it is 
confidently expected that the cards will 
prove to be of great value to the indi- 
vidual holders. For example: 


(1) Verification of landing for perma- | 


nent residence is now required in con- 
nection with declaration of intention for 
naturalization purposes, and this occa- 
sions delay and more or less expense 
which will be entirely obviated by the 
presentation to the proper authorities of 


} an immigrant identification card. It is 


possible also that such a card may be 
accepted by the courts as evidence of 
legal admission in connection with the 


| issuance of final naturalization papers. 
ex- | 


Evidence of Legal Entry. 

(2) Evidence of legal admission for 
permanent residence is now required in 
the case of alien residents applying for 
reentry permits under the Immigration 
Act of 1924. In a great many instances 
there is much delay in issuing such per- 
mits because of the applicant’s inability 
to give correct information as to the 
date or ship on which he entered, and it 


constantly happens that return permits | 


have to be refused because even approx- 
imate information in these respects can- 
not be furnished. The holder of an im- 


lieved from all difficulty of this nature. 

(3) Some of the large employers of 
labor in the United States refuse. to 
employ aliens except on evidence that 
they have been legally admitted to the 
country for permanent residence and 
the Department understands that the 
number of such employers is increas- 
ing. The same situation quite generally 
applies to applicants for employment in 
coastwise shipping and in connection 
with enlistments in the Army and the 
Coast Guard. 


Real Advantages Conferred. 
I am sure you will agree with me that 
these represent real and not imaginary 


advantages, and there are other advan- ! 


tages of similar nature which might be 
enumerated. 

I assume that you are acquainted 
with the fact that practically all classes 
of aliens, including temporary visitors, 
residents of foreign contiguous terri- 


| tory who habitually cross and recross | 


the land boundaries, as well as persons 
admitted under legislation relating to 
the Chinese, are already furnished with 
identification cards or other evidence 
of their status under the immigration 
law. 

Therefore, the identification card which 
is to be issued to immigrants is not an 
innovation, but is merely taking care of 
an unfortunate omission in the system 
which is and has been in successful op- 
eration among alien residents of various 
classes, and I am fully convinced that 
the new cards will be highly prized by 
their holders. In fact, there is already 
evidence of a considerable demand that 
a certificate of residence in some form 
shall be made available to immigrants 
already resident in the country, but it 
has not yet been determined whether the 
issuance of such a document is feasible. 


No Substitute for Registry. 

There is no occasion whatever to re- 
gard these identification cards as a sub- 
stitute for the registration of alien resi- 
dents, for, as I have already explained, 
the purpose of the plan is to put in the 
hands of every admitted immigrant an 
official document showing his status, and 
to my mind it is a great pity that this 
helpful service has been so long neglected. 

Your criticism of Mr. Harris, the As- 
sistant Commissioner General, is entirely 
unwarranted. This officer has been in 
the Immigration Service for about a 
quarter of a century and was brought 


to Washington from a supervisory posi- | 


tion on the Mexican border because it 
was believed that there was need for his 
training and administrative ability in the 
Bureau of Immigration. 

I have never seen the least indication 
that he is in any way biased with re- 
gard to the various immigrant peoples, 
but on the other hand I have come to 
regard him as being peculiarly free from 
any tendency of this kind. As I indicated 
to you in my telegram, I will not toler- 
ate such discrimination on the part of 
any officer or employe of this depart- 
ment, and I am sure my very positive 
attitude in that respect is well known 
to all who have anything to do with mat- 


ters relating to immigration or immi- 


grants. 


| Consul General 


| 
Epwarp W. Boxk 
| Miss BELLE SHERWIN 
| E. A. DEEDS 
| BernarD M. BaRUCH 


Vice Consul, Hamburg, assigned Vice 
Consul, Berlin. ‘ 


Thomas H. Bevan, of Maryland, now | 


Consul, Hamburg, appointed as Consul 
General, and assigned Consul General, 
Oslo. 

George L. Brandt, of District of Co- 
lumbia, Consul now detailed to Depart- 
ment, assigned Consul in Charge, Beirut. 

Louis G. Dreyfus, Jr., of California, 
now Consul General, Oslo, will resume 
his detail as Inspector upon Bevan’s 
arrival Oslo. 

Richard C. Dutrow, of Maryland, now 
a member of the Foreign Service School, 
Deparament, assigned Vice Consul, 
Manaos. * 


Charles Forman, of Louisiana, now. 


Consul, Buenaventura, assigned Consul, | 


Piedras Negras. 


George M. Graves, of Vermont, now 
a member of the Foreign Service School, 


Department, assigned Vice Consul, 
| Mukden. 
Morris N. Hughes, of Illinois, now 


Vice Consul, Montevideo, assigned Vice 
Consul, Porto Alegre, temporarily. 

Theodore Jaeckel, of New York, now 
in Charge, 
signed Consul General, Halifax. 

Royal R. Jordan, of Massachusetts, 
now Vice Consul, Constantinople, ap- 
pointed Diplomatic Secretary, and as- 


signed Vice Consul and Third Secretary, | 


Tirana. 
_ Paul Knabenshue, of Ohio, now Consul 
in Charge, Beirut, appointed Consul Gen- 
eral, and assigned Consul General, Jeru- 
salem. 

Bruce Lancaster, of Massachusetts, 
now a member of the Foreign Service 
School, Department, assigned Vice Con- 
sul, Kobe. 

Andrew G. Lynch, of New York, now 
a member of the Foreign Service School, 
Department, assigned Vice Consul, 
Tientsin. 

Renwick S. MeNiece, of Utah, now 
Consul Stoke-on-Trent, assigned Consul, 
Karachi. 

James S. Moose, Jr., of Arkansas, now 
a member of the Foreign Service School, 
Department, assigned Vice Consul, Sa- 
loniki. 

John E. Moran, of Illinois, Vice Con- 

sul, assigned to Department, has re- 
signed. 
_ James L. Park, of Pennsylvania, now 
V ice Consul, Aden, appointed Diplomatic 
Secretary and assigned Vice Consul and 
Third Secretary, Addis Ababa. 

Kennett F. Potter, of Missouri, now 


a member of the Foreign Service School, } 


Department, 
Tokyo, 
7 Joseph P, Ragland, of District of 
Columbia, now Vice Consul, St. John’s 
N. F., assigned Vice Consul, Halifax. 
Howard C. Taylor, of South Dakota, 
now Vice Consul, Stuttgart, assigned 
Vice Consul, Hamburg. 


assigned Vice Consul, 


David A. Turnure, of New York, now \ 
a member of the Foreign Service School, | 


Department, assigned Vice Consul, 


| Prague. 


John W. Brunk, of Illinois, now Vice 


Consul, Victoria, Brazil, detailed to Rio | 


de Janeiro, as clerk. 
Robert J. Clarke, of New York, ap- 
pointed Vice Consul, Victoria, Brazil. 
William E. Copley, of Pennsylvania, 
now Vice Consul, Santiago, Cuba, ap- 
pointed Vice Consul, Monterrey. 
Walter F. Dement, of Mississippi, now 
_— Leipzig, appointed Vice Consul 
ere. 


Robert Gradvohl succeeds Andre Grad- 


, L red. | vohl as Acting Consular Agent, Ceara, 
migrant identification card would be re- | 


Brazil. 


Consul, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Vice Consul, Stoke-on-Trent. 
_Walter B. Lowrie, of Minnesota, now 
Vice Consul, Prague, appointed Vice 
Consul, Zagreb. 


appointed 


Film Industry in Spain 
Seeks Quota Protection 


Spanish film producers are reported to 
have requested Government protection of 
their industry by a quota regime restrict- 
ing the number of foreign films shown 
in either of two ways, according to a 





Milan, as- | 


,; the annual income. 


| other proudcts will be one of the fir# 


| cable from Trade Commissioner Georg | 


Davis B. Levis, of Illinois, now Vice the 
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Plan for Purchasing 


Home Is Studied b 
High School Cla 


Course Is Based on Small Ij 
come That Would Permi 
Ownership in Period of | 
Eight Years. 


















Problems of purchasing and furnishi 
homes with limited capital have be 
studied by the senior high school stude; 
in home economics at South Bend, Ir 
as a part of their practical work, ¢ 
Bureau of Education, Department of 
Interior, has just stated. The statemé 
follows in full text: ‘a 

Home economics departments ig sen 
high schools in the United States 
directing their energies to many practi 
subjects. According to a study of ho 
management classes in such schools 
class in the senior high school of Sow 
Bend, Ind., selected for its contribut 
to “Better Homes Week” for 1928, t] 
problems of the purchase and furnishi’ 
of a small home with a limited su} 
The following assumptions were made || 
the class: (1) Annual salar~ $2,4() 
(2) Accumulated savings on hand $1,608 
(3) Cost of house to be purchased $6,4(% 
(4) House to be purchased through la. 
contract. a 

The class based the cost of the hov 
upon estimates advocated in Governme § 
bulletins, that is, the cost of a home m™ 
be approximately two and one-half tin? | 
Hence, if the house | 
purchased on land contract 10 per cent | 
the value must be paid down and t_ 
rest paid in monthly installments ec 
sisting of 1 per cent of the balance | 


Owenership In Eight Years., | 
This plan according to the class mak | 
ownership possible in about eight yee 
and six months. 
Of the $1,600 accumulated savin 
$600 is paid down on the home and $ 4 
000 is spent for furnishings, leavi | 
no debt except the home encumbranc. 
The class distributed the $1,000%f | 
furnishings as follows. Kitchen, $115.5) 
dining room, $225.68; living roo” 
$323; bedroom, $296.30; bathroom, $£. 
The class proposed the budget giv 
below for the distribution of the a” 
nual salavy of $2,400 which is assum | 
was needed to maintain the home pla’ 
ned at an acceptable standard of livir’ 
The budget allowed for: Food, } 
per cent; shelter, 33 per cent, consi: | 
ing of monthly installments of 1 p 
cent of the total indebtedness on t 
house, taxes and insurance; clothir 
14 per cent; operating expenses, 12 p- 
cent, covering coal, light, gas, water, at 
general upkeep; higher life, 7 per cer 
including premium on life insuran 
policy, dental and medical service, re_ 
reation, such as concerts, theater 
books, current literature, and the dai y 
newspaper; and savings, 12 per cent. | 
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Annual Damage by Fire 
On Farms Is $150,000.00 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
five feet of water burning only thr® 
days after the flood. : 

This spontaneous heating of hay a1 














problems considered by the Bureau, 9 
Chemistry and Soils, which is makin§§ 
study of ways and means of reventir 
this huge loss. Cooperating with t 
department specialists are various prot 
inent insurance and fire-protection of 
ganizations. ° 'g 
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R. Canty, Paris, made public June 25 lf 
Department of Commerce. Tl 
statement says that the proposals are # 
follows: is 

The first proposal is that exhibito% 
show five Spanish feature films for evei| 
100 exhibited, or five per cent of the e: 
hibitor’s quota, with the percentage to Ij 
periodically revised in accordance wit 
production progress. The definition of 
Spanish film is similar to the French, ¢« 
25 per cent allocated to foreign partic 
pation. It is understood that there 
little opposition to this proposal. 

The second suggestion is that or 
Spanish feature film be purchased for e? 
hibition abroad for every 25 features in 
ported into Spain. i 
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| Forty Requests Made 


For High Frequency 


Channels in Radio 


Applications to Be Arranged 
in Priority of Importance 
By Federal Com- 


‘mission. 
6 


Forty applications for the 18 avail- | 


able high frequency broadcasting chan- 
nels, (or 36 depending on separation), 


have been received by the Federal Ra- | 


dio Commission and will be considered 
according to their priority of impor- 
tance, as regards “interest, necessity, 
and convenience,” according to a letter 
gio the applicants, made public June 25 
‘bys the Commission. The 40 applica- 
tions, it is stated, include requests for 
from one to seven frequencies each. 
The full text of the letter follows: 
The Commission has completed the al- 
location of high frequencies in the mo- 
bile, mobile-fixed service, and fixed 
service frequency bands  6,000-23,000 
kilocycles in accordance with the Inter- 
national Radio Convention 1928. Study 
is now being made of the 1 
bands designated by the Corfvention as 
broadcast service bands, together with 
the applications for high 
broadcasting, relay broadcasting, 
television in so far as the latter may be 
considered in these particular bands. 


Bands Under Consideration. 


consideration are as follows 
shown after each band): 

6,000-6,150 kilocycles, 500 and 4,000 
miles; 9,500-9,600 kilocycles, 1,200 and 
5,000 miles; 11,700-11,900  kilocycles, 
2.500 and 5,000 miles; 15,100-15,359, 
"2,500 and 5,000 miles; 17,750-17,800 kil- 
kilocycles, 2,500 and 5,000 miles; 17,750- 
17,800 kilocycles, 3,000 and 6,000 miles; 
21,450-21,550 kilocycles, 4,000 and 7,000 
miles. 

The Commission’s Technical Advisor, 
Capt. S. C. Hooper, U. S. N., has made 


g Suggestions relative to the frequencies 
concerning | 


under consideration, and 
high frequency broadcasting, 
broadcasting, and television. 

For television it is suggested that ex- 
perimental development~ stations be li- 
censed between 4,500 and 5,000 _ kilo- 
cycles on five 100 kilocycle channels, one 
channel to be assigned to each zone for 
night use, and all five channels to be 
assigned to each zone for day use. 

In addition, one 100 kilocycle channel 
in the‘15,100-15,350 kilocycles band (or 
the 11,700-11,900 band) and two 100 kilo- 
cycles channels above 23,000 kilocycles 
are recommended for television experi- 
mental work. 

If television experimental work is li- 
censed in the band 4,500-5,000 kilocycles, 
this will reduce the number of channels 
for national and continental fixed service 
telegraph communication from approxi- 
mately 275 to 200 in the bands having 
distance daylight range 50-700 miles, or 
irom 150-110 in the bands having day- 
light distance ranges 300-700 miles. 

Forty applications for the 18 (or 36 
depending on separation) channels avail- 
able have been received. As there are 
a number of foreign stations already 
engaged in this type of service, it is 
obvious that only a portion of this total 


relay 


is available for use by the United States ‘ 


stations. These 40 applications include 
requests for from one to seven frequen- 
cies each. Therefore, on account of the 
shortage of available channels, it will 
be necessary to arrange the applica- 
tions in priority of importance as re- 
gards “interest, necessity and conven- 
ience,” to the public, and to approve only 
the most important applications. 

The following priority has been sug- 
gested: 1. Overseas and internaional re- 
lay broadeastings; 2. 
broadcasting beyond reliable distance 
range of national broadcast network 
(550-1500 kilocycles) transmissions; 3. 


Television experimental and development | 


work; 4, National (within U. S.) relay 
broadcasting. 
It must be borne in mind that high 


frequencies are primarily valuable due | 


to their great carrying range, at low 
cost, and that they cause international 
interference. Therefore, they must be 
primarily assigned for long distance 
uses when low frequencies are not prac- 
ticable. ‘ 

Your company is listed, on the records 
of the Commission, as being an appli- 
cant for service of the class to be in- 
cluded in the high frequency broadcast 
bands. 
you comment on the suggestions made 
by the Technical Advisor, and transmit 
your comments to the Commission, with 
any pertinent suggestions. 


broadcast stations’ located in foreign 


be glad to obtain your record of these 
stations, their call letters, frequencies 
and hours of service. Such data will 
be greatly appreciated. 


Railroads Defend - 
Stock Acquisition 


Attempt to Influence Action of 
Wheeling Road Denied. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

W. Va., and his associates, any informa- 
tion about the affairs of the company and 
that he had consulted with Mr. Taplin 
snbout them. C, F. Taplin said that when 
they had asked for minutes of the direc- 
tors’ meeting they had been refused. Mr. 
Duncan replied that they had at first be- 
cause he did not like “to have them scat- 
tered about” but that when Mr. Taplin 
persisted he was furnished with them. 

Mr. Taplin asked that the Nickel Plate 
be required to furnish a statement of 
any holdings by itself, its stockholders 
or subsidiary companies 
the interests of O. P. and M. J. Van 
Sweringen, of stock of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Peré Marquette and Erie. 
said that this informtaion is pertinent 
in relation to the competitive situation 
as between the Nickel Plate and the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie and that he ex- 
pected to show that the “ultimate con- 
trol of the C. & O., Pere Marquette, and 
Erie is in the same group.” 

J. H. Agate, counsel for the Nickel 
Plate, said that much of the informa- 
tion was not in the control of the Nickel 
Plate company, and objected to the ques- 
tion, but Mr. Burnside reserved his 
ruling. ; 


C. E. Dempsey, assista:t general traf- 


fic manager 
pressed the 


of the P. & W. 
opinion that if 


Va., ex- 
the three 


trunk lines obtained control of the W. I 


ae amet ll ati 


Ange Presented Herein, 
BY 


frequency | the Brussels Conference has been ad- 


frequency | 
also | 











| plied to the present rates for 


Long _ distance, | 


It is, therefore, requested that | 





representing * 


He ° 


said. 
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Four American Telegraph Companies Ask 
Increased Tolls on Messages Sent in Code 


Burden Would Be Borne by Traffic Originating in 
America, Says State Department. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


telegraph, following the termination of 
the Committee’s work. The next inter- 
national conference being the Radiotele- 
graph Conference. of Washington, which 
was held during the months of October 
and November, 1927, a special commit- 
tee of that conference was organized to 
consider what action should be taken 
upon the Cortina Report. 


Report Submitted 
By Cortina Committee 


For various reasons, it was decided 
that the report could only be acted upon 
at the next regular conference of the 
International Telegraph Union, which 
had been set for 1930 at Brussels. A 
resolution was, however, adopted recom- 
mending that this conference be advanced 
to 1928, and the necessary requests of 
10 members of the International Tele- 
graph Union having been filed with the 
French Government, at present manager 


. » on . ion, e date of | A ‘en : 
| for the Telegraph Union, th ; the American code compiling companies, ; 


vanced accordingly. 

Although the United States Govern- 
ment has adhered to the International 
Radiotelegraph Convention, it is not a 
member of the International Telegraph 
Union, but in accordance with the usual 


; custom, this government will be repre- 
The high frequency bands now under | 
(approxi- | 
mate distance range, for day and night | 


sented and will send delegates as ob- 
servers without voting powers. 

The Paris Conference directed the 
Cortina Committee to make an ex- 
haustive study of means to remedy the 
serious difficulties which, for almost 


| three-quarters of a century, had been 


encountered by the telegraph admini- 
strations in the admission of code mes- 
sages. It was further directed to study 
the influence which the remedy pro- 
posed by them would have upon the 
yates for plain language, the receipts of 
the Administrations, and the new bur- 
dens developing upon the public. 

The Committee was advised that the 
solution might be found admitting as 
code language, words or groups com- 


injustices that would result in its appli- 
cation. They preferred that the present 
status as regards word count and tariffs 
be maintained, and that endeavors should 
be made to remedy the difficulties en- 
tailed in the-admission of code language, 
by modifying ‘the regulations governing 
the construction of code words. 

Their proposal contemplates the addi- 
tion of certain restrictions upon the for- 


mation of code words, but a careful study , 


of the proposed restrictions makes it ap- 


parent that their application would un- ; 
doubtedly cause the scrapping of prac- , 


tically all present codes. 
At the meeting held prior to the Wash- 


t ington Conference it developed that the 


posed of five characters only. It was to | 


endeavor to seek new uniform rates 


on the customer or user than the rates 
now in effect as a result of the Paris 
Conference of 1925. 


| computed in such a manner as to avoid ; 
| working less favorable financial effects 


The Cortina Committee, composed of | 


delegates representing fifteen signatory 
governments, studied the questions be- 


‘fore them for almost one month and 


drew up a report containing two sets 
of recommendations. The first set ex- 
presses the views of the majority con- 
sisting of fourteen delegations, while 
the second set expresses the views of 
the minority, consisting of one delega- 
tion, namely, that of Great Britain. 


' Constitution of Code 


And Rates to Be Charged 


The essential feature of the propo- 
sition adopted by the majority reads as 


; follows: 


“Making and counting of words.— 
Code words must consist of five letters 
as a maximum, chosen at the sender’s 
will, without any conditions. The unit 
rate is applied to each of these words. 

As to tariffs, two systems are pro- 
posed. The first system provides for a 
uniform rate for both code language 
and plain language, with the present 
rates to be maintained in the European 
regime, and a coefficient ““X” to be ap- 
both 
classes of languages in the extra-Euro- 


| pean regime. The second system pro- 


vides that in both regimes, the present 
rates be maintained for plain language, 
and a coefticient “Y” be applied to the 
present rate for code language. 

The Cortina Committee, however, 
felt that it did not have sufficient data 
with which to arrive at an exact valua- 
tion of eiher the coefficient “X” or 


| “Y.” Under present conditions plain- 


language words and_ code-language 
words are taxed at the same rate. 
Since under present conditions code 
words may contain any number of let- 
ters up to a maximum of ten, provided 
such code words conform to certain reg- 


recommendations contained in the Cor- ; 
tina Report were unsatisfactory to many 


of those interests which would be af- 


fected if the Report were accepted. The | 
purpose of the meeting today, and of ; 


subsequent meetings, is to enable the 
American communication companies, and 


to present their views before the Ameri- 


can Delegation to the Brussels Confer- ! 


ence, so that every American interest will 
be protected, 

It is earnestly hoped that as a result 
of these meetings, the desires of all the 
aforementioned interests can be crystal- 
ilzed and coordinated so as to present a 
unified front at Brussels, -.—= 


Stu-ly of Incidence 


Of Disease Completed 


Public Health Service States ' 


Data Most Complete and 
Detailed of Kind. 


The most complete and detailed study 
of the incident of various diseases “so far 
published in this country or abroad was 
recently completed by the United States 


Public Health Service, the Surgeon Gen- } 
eral of the Service, Dr. Hugh S. Cum- ' 
mings, announced in a statement June 25, ' 


The full text of the statement follows: 
Until recently the best index of the 


incidence or prevalence of most diseases , 
Since - 


has been the number of deaths. 
the fatality of different diseases varies 


greatly, death records can not indicate i 


very accurately the number of cases that 
actually occur. There has been a need 
for complete records of actual disease 
prevalence in the general population 
which has long been recognized by pub- 
lic health workers and students. 
this need was being met to some extent 
by occasional records of sickness among 


school children and employed workers, | 
the available information did not cover ; 


the entire life span nor did it include 
persons not at work or at school. 


Physicians Cooperated. 


In an attempt to supply these needed 
data, the United States Public Health 
Service undertook a continuous survey 


of a general population group in Hagers- | 


town, Md. Records were made of all of 
the illnesses which occurred among per- 
sons of different ages and of both sexes, 


‘ and the cause was ascertained for.each 


ulations 1s to pronounceability, the ap- ; 


plication of new rates, or the application 
of a coefficient applied to the present 
rates, to cover the reduced maximum 


| to five letters at once becomes the all- 


important issue. ‘ ; 
With reference to the minority pro- 


volved in determining the value of a 








And Distribution of Drugs 


A Spanish royal decree law (No. 824) 
of April 30, 1928, provides for the es- 
tablishment of a State control of the 
distribution and sale of narcotic drugs, 


| according to a statement made public 


June 25 by the Department of Commerce. 


| The full text of the Department’s state- 
| ment 


follows: a 
The control will be administered by a 
board attached to the department of the 


| interior, and will have the exclusive right 
| of importing and distributing national 


and foreign narcotic drugs and prepara- 
tions. Supplies of narcotics necessary 
for public consumption will be purchased 
by this board by public tender and de- 
tailed regulations for the working of the 
control will be issued within a period 
of three months. 


& L. E. the effect wuold be a substan- 
tial lessening of competition between 
them and the W. & L. E. but on cross- 
examination he said he had noticed no 
such effect during the past year. 

Mr. Paisley was recalled and asked 
the same question and expressed the 
same opinion, a he said he thought 
the trunk line§ were “too wise” to do 
anything of the kind “before you ac- 
tually get the railroad.” He said he did 
not contend that they had actually as- 
sumed control as yet, but said that if 


' they did it would be a simple matter 
+ to “break down the schedules” on through 


traffic via the Wheeling and the P. & 
W. Va. roads, in such a way as to drive 
traffic to other routes, and that he 
thought it probable he three trunk lines 
would “get together” and decide upon 
a division of the traffic of the Wheeling 
company. 

“I can’t see why you want the rail- 
road if it is not for that purpose,” he 


Mr. Brown asked if it were not con- 
ceivable that either of the three would 
prefer to see traffic routed by the Wheel- 
ing than by one of their competitors 


and he replied in the affirmative, 
| 


| posal, the British delegation at Cortina ; 
| pointed out the difficulties that are In- 


" ; ; . | coefficient and the inconsistencies and } 
There is no available accurate list of | = . 

the high frequency broadcast and relay ae - " = 
Spain to Control Sale 
countries, so if yo uhave made recent | 
observations which are convincing con- || 
cerning foreign stations of this character | 
now on the air, the Commission would | 


illness in so far as possible. 


erated in ascertaining the cause of ill- 
ness. 

The results of this study in so far as 
they relate to the incidence of various 


diseases according to age have just been ; 
published by the United States Public ; 


Health Service, and constitute a volume 
of material which is more complete and 


detailed than that of any other study ‘ 


so far published in this country or 
abyoad. The population group studied 
included about 8,000 persons, and it was 
canvassed continuously by experienced 
field assistants for nearly two and a half 
years. Since this group was fairly rep- 
resentative of a typical small city in the 
middle eastern part of the United States, 
the statistics obtained afford a probably 


fair sample of the general population ! 


in this section. ; 
The results of this study are given 
in numerous detailed tables and charts. 


Red Cross Is Favored 


In Disaster Relief | 


Presidential Authority to Mus- | 


ter Federal Aid Approved. 


The delegation of legal authority to ; 
the President to direct the use of Fed- : 
eral personnel, supplies and equipment in | 
the time of national disaster is an in- ' 


portant phase in any legislation designed 
to deal with emergency situations, the 
Secretary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, 
has informed the Senate Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. Hoover’s letter on the subject has 
been made public by Senator Thomas 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, who said he will 
urge action at the second session of the 
70th Congress .on his bill to provide for 
an emergency fund of $10,000,000. 

The text of Mr. Hoover’s letter ad- 
dressed to Senator Jones (Rep.), of 
Washington, Chairman of the Committee 
follows in full text: 

I have your letter of January 9th 
transmitting Senate bill 1474, to es- 
tablish the Federal Emergency Relief 
Fund and for other purposes. I heartily 


approve certain of the proposals in the ° 


bill. 

I would like to suggest to the Com- 
mittee that it should inquire of the Red 
Cross as to what the effect of this leg- 
islaion would likely be upon its ability 
to secure funds by public appeal and 
volunteer service during disaster. I be- 
lieve we must regard the Red Cross 
as a sort of national mutual insurance 
against disaster; that it can by its flexi- 
bility to the variety of emergency deal 
with such situations more capably than 
than can Government; that above all, it 
would be a great pity to supplant the 
natural flow of.charity and sympathy 
from the American people. A 

On the other hand, the author of the 
bill has also in mind a phase of emer- 
gency relief which has been recently dem- 
onstrated to be of the most important 
character, and one which I believe war- 
rants the most serious consideration of 
the committee, That is the legal authority 
to the President to direct the use of Fed- 
eral supplies and equipment to assist in 


; any national disaster, with provisions for 
accounting to Congress for replacement | 
of such supplies and equipment by sub- | 


sequent appropriations. 
_ With this reserve of personnel and 


While ; 


| Activities of Cities 


| In Aiding Pre-school 


| Children Outlined 


“Amazing Number’ of 
Large Towns Have Taken 
No Step in That Direc- 
tion, It Is Reported. 


An analysis of a report made by the 
' Director of the Buffalo Foundation, 
| based upon a questionnaire from 120 
cities representing about 50 per cent of 
the total urban population of the United 
' States, relative to urban health activities 
for preschool children disclosed that 
while some of the cities have well- 
rounded programs for the care of the 
preschool] child and others have made 
good beginnings, “an amazing number” 
of even large cities have taken virtually 
no steps at all, according to a state- 
ment made public June 25 on child 
' welfare topics by the Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor. The statement 
follows in full text: 

“A report recently perpared by the 
director of the Buffalo Foundation in- 
cludes an analysis of the information 
obtained by replies to questionaires con- 
cerning urban health activities for pre- 
school chjldren, which were received 
| from 120 cities representing about 50 
‘ per cent of the total urban population 
of the United States. The summary 
shows that though some of the cities 
have well-rounded programs for the 
care of the preschool child and others 
have made good beginnings, “an amaz- 
ing number” of even large cities have 
taken practically no steps at all. The re- 
port urges among other things that 
health departments assume more re- 
sponsibility for health work for children 
of this age, and that they keep more 
detailed records of what they do.” 


Reports from Other Sections. 


The new law to regulate the employ- 
ment of minors in the District of Co- 


lumbia, recently signed by the Presi- | 


dent, establishes a minimum age of 14 
for entrance into all gainful occupa- 
tions, except that, outside school hours, 
housework or agricultural work may be 
performed for the child’s parent or guar- 
dian, children 12 years of age and over 
may sell newspapers, and children 10 
years of age and over may distribute 
them on regular routes. For 
| between the ages of 14 and 18 years an 
8-howr day and a 48-hour week is estab- 
lished. The provisions of the new law 
regarding dangerous or injurious occu- 


pations and street trading and fot en- ; 


forcement constitute a great advance 
over the former law. 
Julius Rosenwald has offered $5,000 


to the North Carolina State Board of | 


Charities and Public Welfare to aid in 
a comprehensive study of child welfare 
among Negroes, provided that the board 
obtain a like sum. An appeal to Negro 
school children and 


which is the four-thousandth school for 
Negroes founded by Mr. Rosenwald, 
' whose contributions to Negro welfare 
_ and education are said to aggregate over 
$20,000,000. 


Safety Councils Organized. 


' The Massachusetts Safety Council. has 
| organized 100 junior safety councils in- 


. cluding thousands of members, each of ‘ ware 79 have been appointed, the quota 


! whom became eligible tor membership 


Their fourth annual spring rally, held in 
+ Boston in April, was attended by 5,000 
| children. A series of safety lessons pre- 
pared by the parent body is being used 
by 6,000 teachers in 27 cities and towns, 


On May Day, ,1928, representatives 
from 41 organizations in Oklahoma or- 
ganized a State child-health council. Its 
tirst objective will be a campaign to 
see that every child in Oklahoma enters 
school as free from physical defects as 
possible. 

The Imperial Council of the Shrine of 
North America is now operating 10 hos- 
pitals for crippled children in widely 
scattered sections of the country, be- 
sides five mobile units, vith 700 beds 
available. During a recent fiscal year 
2,574 patien’:; were received, and 2,393 
were discharged as cured or benefited, 
: but the names of 1,700 more crippled 

children eligible for treatment were on 
' the waiting list. 
' are to be built, as soon as funds are 
' available, in Richmond, Pittsburgh, and 
central or western New York. 


Profit Derived by Town 


From Maintaining Forest 


A municipal forest which besides pro- 
viding fuel for public buildings, has 
built up a forest fund in excess of $2,- 
! 200 is owned by Warner, N. H., accord- 
1 ing to a statement issued June 25 by 
the Department of Agriculture, which 
follows in full text: 

A town forest that provides fuel for 
schools, timbers for local bridges and 
town buildings, and hundreds of cords of 
wood for distillation has been owned by 
the town of Warner, N. H., since 1919. 
The tract includes 800 acres of the tops 
and slopes of the Mink Hills, in the 
southern part of the town. It was ac- 
quired a part at a time by the late Sen- 
ator William E. Chandler, and in accord- 
ance with Mr. Chandler’s wishes, after 
his death was presented by his son to the 
town, 

During its first winter as town prop- 
erty the forest. supplied 100 cords of 
wood for the heating of the town house, 
library, and schools, and a cut of lumber 
that busied a woods crew for several 
wecks and sold porfitably. In the second 


’ winter cuttings of hardwoods for the 


liberation of pine provided more than 100 
cords of fuel wood, of which the portion 
not needed for public purposes was sold 
to the townspeople at less than the com- 
mercial price. 

Open areas on the forest have been 
planted with pine and spruce, and the 
whole tract has been protected from 
blister rust. The income from the forest, 
besides paying for this work, has built 
up a town forest fund in $2,200. 








equipment to assist, I believe the Red 
cross can care for any conceivable 
disaster. 

The Departments necessarily have at 
all times large equipment in boats, 
tents, beds and emergency supplies of 
all kinds. The Red Cross cannot carry 
such stores in anticipation of occasional 
emergency; nor can they in emergency 
mobilize personnel with such rapidity as 
could be commanded by the Govern- 
ment. Much — service was performed 
in the Mississippi flood but the lack of 
authority causes considerable difficul- 
ties in their use, 


tt le i i Ne nth 





children * 


| pendent establishments. 
| sion has no jurisdiction in appointments 
| except to see that the requirements of 
their teachers for | 
contributions brought a first response | 
from the Berry-O’Kelly Training School, | 


; r of yy ; 7, “ e > 99 « 
The prac- | by performing two “acts of safety. 


ticing physicians of that locality coop- ‘ 


and safety instruction has been started { 
in 300 playgrounds in a number of cities. 


Three more hospitals ; 
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Attitude o fCivil Service Commission 
Toward State Apportionment Explained 


Head of 


Civil Service Commission Says if Some Sections 


Do Not Supply Workers, Others Must. 


The purpose of employments by the 
Government “is not to provide places for 
individuals but to transact the public 
business,” the Civil Service Commission 
says, in a statement which the President 
of the Commission, William Deming, has 
filed with the special committee of the 
Senate investigating appointments and 
dismissals in the civil service since July 
1, 1919. “If some States do not supply 
the workers, others must,” Mr. Deming 
says. 

The statement of the Commission is 
designed to explain its attitude toward 
apportionments among the States of the 
positions in the departmental service at 
Washington, D. C., in answer to the 
Senate Resolution 154, introduced by 
Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, and 
agreed to by the Senate on May 19. 

The following statements have been 
submitted for the Committee’s records 
by Mr. Deming for the Commission: 


Memorandum on Senate Resolution 154 
(State apportionment): The first para- 
graph of the introduction to the resolu- 
tion reads as follows: 

“Whereas William C. Deming, Presi- 
dent of the Civil Service Commission, ad- 
mitted in an article published in the 
Washington Post of March 6, 1927, that 
the Civil Service Commission had ap- 


| pointed in excess of quotas over 10,000 


persons from the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Virginia, and other States.” 

The use of the word “admitted” seems 
to imply that there has been some 
secrecy about the apportionment situa- 
tion. Quite the contrary is true. The 
article. published in The Washingtor 
Post of March 6, 1927, was given out 
for publication voluntarily, for the in- 
formation of the public and for years the 
Commission has published bi-weekly an 
apportionment table giving the exact sit- 
uation as to the distribution among 
States and Territories and the District 
of Columbia of appointments to the de- 
partmental service at Washington. This 
apportionment table is available for gen- 
eral distribution. 


Power to Remove 
Employes of Government 

The use of the words “the Civil Service 
Commission had appointed” indicates a 
possible lack of understanding of the 
Commission’s power in the matter of ap- 
pointments. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion makes no appointments except in 
its own organization. It is the duty of 


| the Civil Service Commission to certify 


eligibles secured through open competi- 
tive examinations for filling vacancies 
in the various departments and inde- 
The Commis- 


the civil service law and rules are met. 

It is only from the District of Colum- 
bia that more than 10,000 persons have 
been appointed to apportioned positions. 
From Maryland 2,320 have been ap- 
pointed, whereas that State is entitled 
to 480 of the apportioned appointments. 
From Virgina 2,491 have been appointed, 
that State being entitled to 765 of the 
apportioned appointments. . From Ver- 
mont 142 have been appointed, the quota 
of Vermont being 116, and from Dela- 


of Delaware being 73. All other States 
and Territories are in arrears under the 
apportionment. 

The- second paragraph of the intro- 
duction to the resolution reads as fol- 
lows: ‘ “Whereas many legally appointed 
civil service employes from States whose 
quotas are in arrears, 


gally separated from the service, and 
much suffering and hardship caused 
thereby, terminating in some cases in 
commitments to Saint Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, and in other cases in suicide;” 
The power of the Civil Service Com- 
mission in connection with removals is 
clearly defined in Section 4 of Civil Serv- 
ice Rule XII, which provides that “The 
Commission shall have no jurisdiction to 
review the findings of a removing officer 
upon the reasons and answers provided 
for in section 1 of this rule, nor shall 
the Commission have authority to in- 
vestigate any removal or reduction un- 
less it-is alleged, with offer of proof, 


that the procedure required by section | 


1 of this rule has not been followed, or 
‘that the removal was made for political 
or religious reasons.” 


the illegal separations from the service 
referred to. If cases are pointed out to 
the Commission where removals have 
been made without the observance of the 
provisions of Section 1 of Civil Service 
Rule XII, or where there is’ evidence 
that the removals have been made for 
political or religious reasons, the Com- 
mission will be bound to investigate such 
cases.’ The Commission hag no authority 


to make investigation of removals on any | 


other grounds. 


Discussion Is Given 
Apportionment by States 


essary, they are: supposed to be made 
on the basis of efficiency ratings; but 
here again the Commission has no juris- 
diction. 1 
quiring efficiency ratings are not exe- 
cuted under the direction of the Com- 
mission. 

Section of the Revised Statutes, 
413, provides: “That in: the event of re- 
ductions being made in the force in any 
of the executive departments, no honor- 
ably discharged soldier or sailor whose 


an 
ol 


record in said department is rated good | 


shall be discharged or dropped or re- 
duced in rank or salary.” 


This law is regarded as being intended | 
for the guidance of departmental officers | 


when making removals. 


The third paragraph of the introduc- 


tion to the resolution reads as follows: 


“Whereas the morale and efficiency of | 


many of the executive departments and 
independent establishments of the Gov- 


ernment have been completely broken | 


down by the injustice, discrimnation, in- 
timidation, and illegal dismissals in the 
civil service and much loss to the Gov- 
ernment caused by the resulting mal- 
administration of the’ laws.” 

The limitations placed upon the power 
of the Commission in removals have al- 
ready been discussed. 

So far as the disparity. in the ‘State 
apportionment of appointments is con- 
cerned, the Commission is able and ready 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 


and many ex- | 
service men and women have been ille- | 


; trade 


The provisions of the law re- | 
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Failure to Register 


Trade Marks Cause 
Of Foreign Litigation 


Prompt Application , Urged 
To Avoid Serious Compli- 
cations Over Priority 
Rights. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sionally come to the attention of the 
consulate general. 

During the past year there have been 
two cases particularly outstanding. In 
one the trade mark on a well-known 
American insecticide had been very 
closely imitated, the only difference be- 
ing the substitution of one letter for an- 
other in the name of the product. Fur- 
thermore, although tthe agents of the 
American manufacturer appear to have 
made reasonable haste in applying for 


| registration, they were nevertheless, fore- 


stalled by their Swedish competitors, who 
applied for registration of their trade 
mark two weeks earlier, 
American Contention. 
The agents of the American firm con- 
tend that the chief object of the Swedish 


; concern was to force the American com- 
The Commission has no knowledge of | 


pany to purchase the Swedish trade mark 
in order to kiil it. It appears, however, 
that the Swedish firm really does manu- 
facture some kind of a preparation which 
is sold under the trade mark in competi- 
tion with the American product. 

Proceedings were instituted by the 
agents of the American firm. Since the 
favorable decision of the lower court was 
reversed by the Court of Appeals, the 
matter was referred to the Supreme 
Court of Sweden. Its decision is now 
pending. 

As already mentioned, an American 
mark: which has not been duly 
registered may be considered an infringe- 


|} ment of a similar Swedish trade mark, 
When reductions of force become nec- | 


and, in the case cited, the court of ap- 
peals actually did forbid the further use 


| of the American mark. Inasmuch as the 


matt®r was referred to the Supreme 
Court, however, the decision of the court 
of appeals did not go into effect. Until 


| the decision of the Supreme Court is 


rendered, the sale of the American prod- 


| 
uct. under its usual trade mark is al- 


lowed to continue. 


The J. G. White 


Engineering Corporation 


An organization well 
equipped to furnish 
information regarding 
prospective engineering 
enterprises throughout 
the world. 


43 Exchange Pl. New York City 


What Does the Lobby Chair Cost YOU? 


car fleet development, they are now better 
qualified than ever to cooperate with large 
and small businesses in this important phase 
of cost-cutting. 


How much of your salesmen’s time is spent 
non-productively in hotel lobby chairs, be- 
cause railway schedules do not permit these 
men to move on promptly to the next town? 


What about the out-of-the-way places, hard 
to reach by rail, where business is waiting 
for your representatives? How thoroughly 
can you Cultivate this fertile market that is 


off the beaten track? 


Many business houses have learned the value 
of automobile-equipped salesmen, and are 
turning their knowledge into profits. Here 
is a form of competition that challenges 


you today. 


Dodge Brothers are prepared to help you 
meet it. Pioneers in the field of commercial 


’ 


Dodge Brothers Standard and Victory Sixes 
offer transportation for salesmen that is 
dependable, economical and prestige-build- 
ing—distinguished equipment that your 
salesmen will be proud to use. 


’ ? ’ 


Executives will be interested in a new booklet 
entitled, “The Economy of a Motorized Sales 
Force.” It is a digest of business opinion based 
on actual experiences in fleet operation and 
includes important conclusions on the much- 


discussed question, “Shall the Company or the 


Salesmen own the cars?” A complimentary copy 
will be mailed on request. 


Three Great Sixes~The Senior, The Victory and The Standard 
Graham Brothers Motor Coaches, Trucks and Commercial Cars 


Dopse BROTHERS, 


NC. 


ETROIT,.MICHIGAN. 
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Invested Capital 


Is Declared Not to Be Invested Capital 


Petition of Taxpayer 
Is Denied by Board 


‘Amount Is Found to Have Been 
Withdrawn From Actual 
Business. 


j 3R. FURNITURE 

PPEAL OF GRAND RaPIDS 
S Besar any. Docket No. 3642. BOoaRD 

or TAX APPEALS. 

This appeal was before the —-= 
Tax Appeals because of the exc ane 
from petitioner’s consolidated return = 
capital. Petitioner purchased te cake 
tal stock of another company for ‘ E ot he 
acquiring the company * eins ed 

me had been issued ¢ ally tor 
320,000 The new subsidiary had oper 
ated at a loss continuously from organ- 
ization. ; 

The Board declined to accept pegs 
the contentions of the petitioner or oo 
Commissioner of Internal Reverie 50. 
former seeking inclusion of the yt oN 
000 and the latter accepting only $: wee 
as a proper amount of capital inves . 
It ruled that the $15,000 actually paic 
for the stock, represented, in woes 
return of that ee A ae 

Iders of the subsidiary Col ‘ 
wer directed the inclusion in oa 
capital of the affiliated group of $60, 
less the amount paid in cash. pa 

There were three dissenting opinions 
to the findings of the Board. i 

Frank E. Saidman, for the petitioner; 
‘Arthur J. Seaton, oo 

Following is the full text of the find 
ings of fact and the opinion: 

The Grand Rapids Dry Goods Company 
is a Michigan corporation, = i 

inci lace of business 2 rrand 
ites The Corl-Knot Realty Soman? 
was organized in 1912 with capital stoc 
of $60,0000 fully paid. ie a 
thereafter issued Prior to Dece . 
1919, it paid no dividends. 

August 1, 1919, the s < of 
ieie Corl Knot Realty Company ae 
stock to the Grand Rapids a a ae 
Company for $15,000 cash, at Ww a i 
the former had an operating deficit. 


Cites Definition 
Of “Invested Capital i te 
In computing the consolidated ~—s 
capital for the period from i om 
1919, to December Si, 1919, the Peed 
tioner, as the parent company, inc os 
$60,00 as cash paid in_for = — 
stock of the Corl-Knot Realty seem 
The Commissioner 1n his I oud 
excluded the $60,000 and substi = 
therefor $15,000 as representing _ 
value of the assets of the realty company. 
inion by Judge Green: L 
Meena Rapics Dry Goods Company, - 
August 1, 1919, purchased the “ag oo 
the Corl-Knot Realty Company, = 
two corporations became st Pgs 
i meaning of Section + Be 
es Act of 1918. Under the mee 
sions of subdivision (a) of pou ree 
corporations are required to make . = 
solidated ee oe er cane 
capital. Section 020 0 Si 
er eestribes the items which may be 
included in invested capital. e - 
terial parts of that section are as 
lows: 
“(a) That as used in 
term ‘invested capital 


this title the 
for any_ years 


means (except as provided in subdivision | D 1 
| On Corporate Entities 


section): 


(b) and (c) of this bona fide paid in for 


“(1) Actual cash 

< shares. . 
tre, Actaal cash value of tangible 
roperty, other than cash, bona fide ~ 
in for stock or shares, at the time ¢ 
such payment, but in no case to exceec 
the par value of the original —_ or 
shares specifically issued therefor, —— 
the actual cash value of such tangi e 
property at the time paid in is shown to 
the satisfaction of the Commissioner to 


have been clearly and substantially in | 


excess of such par value, in which case 
such excess shall be treated as paid-in 
surplus. . .” 


There is no dispute between the parties | 


as to the facts. The issue presented by 
the pleadings is purely one of law. The 
respondent in computing the consoli- 
dated invested capital, allowed the pur- 
chase price of the stock, $15,000. The 
petitioner says that it is entitled to $60,- 
000 by reason of the purchase. In other 
words, the parties appear to be in accord 
to the method of computing and the 
amount of the consolidated invested capi- 
tal save and except the amount to be 


added thereto by reason of the acquisi- | wealth from one form into another suit- 


tion for $15,000 in cash of the stock of | 


the subsidiary whose separate invested 


capital the respondent concedes would | 
In this respect the situation | 
js comparable to one in which the parties | 
are agreed upon the cost of the building | 
and present to us only the question of | 
the life of the building so that they may | 


be $60,000. 


apply the proper rate of depreciation to 
the agreed cost. This practice of narrow- 
ing the issues to the real controversies 
materially reduces the work of the 
Board. 


Declare Payment 
For Stock Is Capital 

In Middlesex Ice Co., et al., v. C 
missioner, 9 B. T. A. 156 (The United 


Vol. II), we had a question involving the 
determination of the consolidated in- 
vested capital where the Middlesex ac- 


quired 99 per cent of the capital stock | 


pf another-corporation. In the course of 
he opinion we said: 

“Bach member of the affiliated group 
snters the consolidation with its invested 

pital as defined by Section 326 of the 
Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921. From 
his preliminary exhibit there is then 

iminated such items or amounts as are 
hown to be duplications either of invest- 
ment or of earned surplus and undivided 
rofits.” 

Since the Corl-Knot Company paid no 
fividends prior to December 31, 1919, its 
aperating deficit would in no may impair 
its paid in capitai in computing the stat- 
atory invested capital for 1919. Appeal 
Mf The Kenny Brothers Co., 1 B. T. A. 
19. Cf. Willcuts v. Milton Dairy Co., 

i U. S. 215 (The United States Daily, 

tar] Index Page 2722, Vol. II). 
sit is the contention of the petitioner, 

fst, that the provisions of Section 240, 

ed above, do not justify the disre- 

of corporate entities in determining 
invested capital of affiliated corpora- 

, and, second, that under Section 
(2) (1). “actual cash bona fide paid in 

stock or shares,” is unqualifiedly 

p a part of invested capital and no 


for the Commissioner. | 


Stock was | 


tockholders of | 


When the | 


5 





Com- | 
| from 


States Daily, Yearly Index Page 2776, | 





group. Since the subsidiary had an oper- 


— “> 
subsequent reduction of this amount 1s 
contemplated by the act. 

The first of these contentions was very 
definitely disposed of in the Appeal of 
Farmers Deposit National Bank and Affil- | 
iated Banks, 5 B. T. A. 520 (The United 
States Daily, Yearly Index Page 3264, 
Vol. I), wherein we said: 

“... On the other hand, it said, plainly 
enough we think, in Section 240(a) of 
the Revenue Act of 1918, that the gen- 
erally recognized principle of corporate 
identity was to be overridden for the pur- 
pose of the income and profits taxes; 
that the separate existences of the af- 
filiated companies ceased for tax pur- 
poses. It created out of two or more 
affliated companies, otherwise having 
separate identities, a new tax status; | 
and when it did so Congress intended | 
that the group should have the attrib- 
utes of a single taxpayer. And where, 
in other sections of the statute, Con- | 
gress speaks of corporations as individ- | 
ual taxpayers, it means as to the sections 
dealing with the consolidated units to | 
treat the consolidated unit as a single 
corporation.” 

See also Appeal of American La Den- | 
telle, Inc., 1 B. T. A. 575; Appeal of 
Frank G. Shattuck Company, 2 B. T. A. 
7; Appeal of Gould Coupler Company, | 
5 B. T. A. 499 (The United States Daily, 
Yearly Index 3249, Vol. I); and Appeal | 
of H. S. Crocker Company, 5 B. T. A. | 
537 (The Uhited States Daily, Yearly 
Index Page 3296, Vol. I). ° 

Since under the law two or more affil- 
iated corporations are to be treated for 
tax purposes as a single corporation, the 
second contention of the taxpayer 
sound only as it is applicable in the case 
of a single corporation. In Appeal of H. 
S. Crocker Company, supra, we said: 

“Under the affiliation provisions of the 





is 


| statute, the acquisition by one company 


of the stock of another, thereby creating 
affiliation, creates no additional invest- 
ment in the affiliated group. By the act 
which creates the affiliation the 
acquires a part of its 
stock.” 

In the Appeal of Farmers Deposit Na- 
tional Bank, supra, we find the further 
statement: 

“When the Farmers Deposit Trust Co. 
purchased the shares of capital stock of 
the Farmers Deposit National Bank, 
which we have under consideration 
suming that they were purchased 
others than members of the affiliated 
group, the transaction constituted in sub- 
stance a partial retirement of th out- 
standing capital stock of the consolida- 
tion, a repurchase by a corporate tax- 
payer of its own capital stock, a with- 
drawal of a part of the capital of the 
consolidated group, and a return to the 
stockholders of their investment in the 
consolidation. The effect of the purchase | 
of this stock upon the consolidated in- 
vested capital was the same as though 
the transaction was that of a single cor- | 
poration repurchasing own capital 
stock.” 

The situation in the instant case 
somewhat analogous to a purchase by a 
corporation of its own stock. This ques- | 
tion has been before the Board in a num- 
ber of cases and is no longer an open | 
matter. Appeal of Steinbach Company, | 
3 B. T. A. 348; Appeal of Hutchins Lum- | 
ber & Storage Company, 4 B. T. A. 705 | 
(The United States Daily, Yearly Index | 
Page 2322, Vol. 1); and Appeal of Clear- 
field Lumber Company, 3 B. T. A. 1282, 


which treats of this question as follows: 


g 
own caplte 


its 


is | 


Decisions of Board 


“It must be clear that the provisions 
of Section 326 are not to be read literally 
in the sense that invested capital at ali | 
times includes all property values there--| 
tofore paid in to a corporation for stock | 
without regard to the later history of | 
that stock. Such a construction would | 
defeat the manifest purpose of the provi- 
sion, for capital which has been contrib- 
uted and then withdrawn certainly may 
not after its withdrawal certainly may | 
‘invested.’ In LaBelle Iron Works v. 
United States, 256 U. S. 577, the court, | 
defining invested capital, says (p. 388): | 

“The word ‘invested’ in itself imports a 
restrictive qualification. When speaking 
of the capital of a business corporation 
or partnership, such as the act deals | 
with, ‘to invest’ imports a laying out of 
money, or mony’s worth, either by an in- 
dividual in acquiring an interest in the 
concern with a view to obtaining income | 
or profit from the conduct of its business, 
or by the concern itelf in acquiring some- 
thing of permanent use in the business; 
im their case involving a conversion of 


able for employment in the making of 
the hoped-for gains.’ 

“Where cauital been withdrawn | 
from the corporation, it certainly is no 
longer a possible source of future gains 
in that venture. From the standpoint of 
the stockholder, the capital is no longer | 
at the rise of the enterprise, but has been 
reconverted to his undisputed control and 
use. Appeal of Minneapolis Sash & Door | 
Co., 2 B. T. A. 505.” 

After considering the opinions cited | 
above, we are of the opinion that cash 
paid in for stock retains its character as 


has 


business, but when the amount so paid 
in for any part thereof withdrawn 
the business and returned to the ; 
stockholders for stock, it can be no longer 
classified as “cash bona fide paid in for 
stock” within the meaning of Section | 
326. Accordingly, the cash paid into the 
Corl-Knot Realty Company for stock | 
should be reduced by $15,000, the amount | 
returned to the stockholders, in comput- | 
ing the invested capital of the affiliated 


is 


ating deficit, the amount thereof must be 
applied in the reduction of the earned 
surplus, if any, of the parent company. 
Reviewed by the Board. 
Judgment will be entered 
days’ notice under Rule 50. 
Dissenting Opinion 
Given by Mr. Sternhagen 
Judge Sternhagen, 
facts in the record are in my opinion too 
uncertain to justify the decision. The 
answer admits “that the original paid-in 
capital of the Corl-Knot Reatly Co. was 
$60,000” and that the petitioner acquired 
the outstanding capital stock for $15,000 
cash. How this so-called “paid-in capi- 
tal” fits into Section 326 of the Revenue 
Act of 1918 does not appear. It may 
have been cash or tangible property paid 
in for stock or shares. But if it was 
tangibie property, the statutory invested 
capital would be reduced by the statutory 
limitation, and if it was services there 
would be no invested capital whatever. 


after 15 


dissenting: The 





| the Commissioner was in error. 


| Company parted with 


Three Members File 
Dissenting Opinions 


Company Operated at Loss Un- 
til Acquired by Another 


| It seems to me that these questions must 


be answered by evidence before the con- 
solidated invested capital can be deter- 
mined. At best, consolidated invested 
capital presents a difficult problem and in 
my opinion the respondent’s determina- 
tion in this case should not be reversed 
without knowing the facts. ‘ 

I agree that respondent was theoreti- 
cally wrong in treating the situation as 
though the petitioner for $15,000 had 
bought the assets of the Corl-Knott Co., 
when in fact it had bought the stock. 

Judge Marquette agrees with this dis- 
sent. 


Mr. Trammell Dissents 
From Decision of Board 


Judge Trammell, dissenting: I am un- 


| able to follow the reasoning upon which 


this opinion was based. The result of the 
decision is that the greater the value of 
the assets or the greater amount paid for 
the stock, the less the invested capital 
represented thereby. This seems to me 
to be wholly incorrect. 
if the stock had been practically worth- 
less and only $100 had been paid for it, 
then the difference between that amount 


| and $60,000 would be included in consoli- 
dated invested capital, but if the business |! 


had prospered and the stock had sold for 
par or in excess thereof, then no amount 
whatever could be included in the con- 
solidated invested capital with respect to 
the acquisition of this stock. I think 


that the mere statement of this result | 


shows the fallacy of the theory upon 
which the decision is based. 

It seems to me to be erroneous to say 
that when the corporation 
stock in another corporation with which 
it was not at that time affiliated, any 
stock was being retired or any cash was 
withdrawn by the stockholders from 
the corporation. There was no affiliated 
group of corporations when this trans- 
action occurred. The affiliation did not oc- 
cur until after the purchase of the stock. 

The stockholders in the corporation 
which became the subsidiary after the 


transaction sold their stock to the pres- | 
The parent corporation | 


ent corporation. 
then simply took the place of the former 
stockholders. A mere change of stock- 
holdings by purchase and sale does not, 
in my opinion, amount to a retirement of 
stock. The actual fact is that the capi- 
tal stock was not reduced. 
what it was. I do not believe the sepa- 
rate entities should be so disregarded. 
Even if the corporation had been affil- 
iated at the time of the transaction and 


minority stock. I see no sound basis for 
holding that the stock acquired was re- 
tired. 


The taxpayer and the Commissioner 


have presented two bases for the deter- | 2PPplicable against the optional purchase 


The } 


mination of the invested capital. 
taxpayer determined the invested capital 
of the two companies separately and 
added the two together, while the Com- 
missioner substituted the purchase price 


| of the stock as representing the invest- 


ment in assets. It seems to me that 


| neither theory is correct. The funds with 


which the parent company bought the 


| stock of the subsidiary were already in- 
| cluded in the invested capital of the par- 


ent unless they were earnings of the 
year. This fact we do not know, how- 
ever. If the stock was not purchased 
with current earnings there would be a 
duplication which should not, in any 
event, increase invested capital. 


We are not now concerned with a de- | 


termination of earned surplus as affected 
by the deficit. 


Mr. Murdock Writes 


Dissent From Opinion 


Judge Murdock, dissenting: The pre- 
vailing opinion, in my judgment, depends 
upon an incorrect principle and reaches 
an incorrect result. The Corl-Knot Realty 
Co. was entitled to $60,000 of invested 
capital because cash or property having 
a total value of $60,000 was paid in for 
stock or shares. Its invested capital thus 


| created was not changed by the fact that 


the original stockholders sold their stock | to the parties of the first part except 


to a new stockholder or to new stockhold- 
ers. This is so whether the stock was 
sold for more or less than $60,000. When 
the Grand Rapids Dry Goods Co. pur- 
chased the stock the fact that $60,000 
had been paid in for stock was not 
changed. It is immaterial that it was 
not paid by the then owner of the stock. 

The question is not as narrow as the 
prevailing opinion would have it. In 
order to compute the consolidated in- 
vested capital of the two corporations, it 
is necessary to know many facts concern- 
ing the invested capital of each. We do 


; not know enough about the invested cap- 





On this theory, | 


purchased | 


It remained ! 


| the proper basis for the depletion of the 


ital of these two corporations to say that | 


ent with the facts that we do know, it is 


such only so long as it is invested in the | altogether possible that he has allowed 
- pny s mg as 1t 1s § | 


either too much or too little consolidated 
invested capital. 

The Corl-Knot Realty Co. had an oper- 
ating deficit of an undisclosed amount. 
Suppose for example this deficit had 
amounted to $45,000 and that the assets 
of the company were worth only $15,000. 
This company would then bring into the 
consolidation $60,000 of invested capital 


| and an operating deficit of $45,000. This 


operating deficit would serve to offset a 
like amount. of the other company’s sur- 
plus, if the other company has such sur- 
plus. The net result would be a possible 
balance of $15,000 which the Corl-Knot 
Realty Company might have brought 
into the consolidated invested capital. 
However, the Grand Rapids Dry Goods 
$15,000 in cash 
when it acquired the stock of this second 
company. So that in the consolidated 
balance sheet there would be a duplica- 
tion of $15,000 on account of this trans- 
action, thus requiring the elimination of 
$15,000 from consolidated invested capi- 
tal. It is, therefore, quite possible that 
consolidated invested capital would not 
be any greater than the invested capital 
of the parent company. : 

Tested in the light of the opinion in 
La Belle Iron Works v. United States, 
256 U. 8S. 377, this result seems per- 
fectly proper, inasmuch as the stock- 
holders of the Grand Rapids Dry Goods 
Company were, after consolidation, the 
only investors and they had not risked 
or invested one cent more after the con- 


Consist- | 


! would not be in error, 


Mines and Minerals 


Iders for Stoek _| Depletion of Lease 
¢ On Mine Is Fixed 


For Tax Purposes 


Formula Gives Computation 
In Cases Where Capital In- 
vestment Is Lacking in 
Some Years, 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 3688. 


In a memorandum opinion, the General 
Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
lays down a formula for the calculation 
of deductions allowed a lessee of a mine 
where there was no capital investment 
returnable through depletion over a part 


| of the life of the lease because operation 


of the 1a:ne was not obligatory on the 
lessee. 

The following is the full text of the 
memorandum: 

An opinion is requested as to the man- 
ner in which allowable depletion should 
be computed in the case of the M Com- 
pany for the years 1918 to 1920, inclusive. 

In addition to stipulated royalties, the 
taxpayer corporation agreed, in consid- 
eration for the assignment of leases, to 
pay to the parties securing the leases 
and assignments to it y cents per gross 
ton mined during the years 1918 to 1920, 
inclusive. The payments under this 
agreement amounted to 4x dollars, 3x 
dollars, and 3x dollars, in the years 1918, 
1919 and 1920, respectively. These pay- 
ments have been held to be the capital 
cost of acquisition of the leases, recov- 


erable through depletion allowances. The 
opinion of this office is requested as to 


foregoing capital cost of the leases. 
Former Opuinion Cited. 


On one hand it is urged that the total 
capital cost, aggregating 10x dollars, 
should be returned over the entire coal 
reserve covered by all of the leases as 
of the date of the assignment, thus se- 
curing a uniform depletion rate in all 
years. On the other hand, relying on 
Solicitor’s Opinion 86 (C. B. 4, 138), it 
is claimed that the yearly payments 
should be capitalized when made and the 
capital cost be returned over the remain- 
ing mineral reserves existing after each 
payment. This method would result in 
increasing or pyramiding the depletion 
rate as each payment was capitalized. 

Solicitor’s Opinion 86 was rendered 
in a case involving a “bond and lease” 
agreement where the extent of ore re- 
serves was largely conjectural and where 
there was no binding obligatién to pay 
the entire sales price. It was not known 
when the first payments were made 
whether the ore content would warrant 
the completion of the purchase, and no 





| liability for the entire purchase price 
the parent company had bought some | 


was imposed by the contract. Under the 
circumstances of that case it was con- 
cluded that depletion could not be based 
upon the entire purchase price; that the 
excess payments, representing amounts 


price, constituted a capital expenditure 
and could not be considered a deductible 
expense; and that such excess payments 
should be recovered through deductions 
for depletion over the mineral reserve 
remaining after each expenditure. 

In General Counsel’s Memorandum 
2270 (C. B. VI-2, 216) this office ex- ! 
pressed the opinion that the entire con- 
tract price of a lease properly should 
be included in the cost of such lease for ' 
depletion purposes. While the said pur- 


! chase price was payable in installments 


over several years, the separate install- 
ments were not held capitalizable upon 
payment, Lut the entire contract price 
capitalizable when the obligation was 
incurred. But in that case the vendee 
was unconditionally obligated to pay the 
entire amount of the purchase price. 


Contract Provisions. 


In the instant case the contract, by 
which the taxpayer acquired the leases, 
provided that the y cents per ton pay- 
ment during the years 1918 to 1920, in- 
clusive, should not be made— 

“* * * except as, when, and if the 
M Company operates said properties and 
mines and ships mineral therefrom dur- 
ing the period aforesaid; it being the 
understanding and agreement of the 
parties that no payments shall be made 


when the party of the second part op- 
erates said mineral properties and is 
able by reason thereof to make the pay- 
ments as stipulated; and nothing herein 
contained shall obligate the M Com- 
pany to make any payments whatsoever 
to the parties of the first part under 
the terms of this agreement unless, dur- 
ing the period aforesaid, the M Company 
shall actively operate said properties and 
mine and ship mineral therefrom. At the 
conclusion of four years from the date 
thereof, all rights to remuneration, as 
herein stipulated on behalf of the par- 
ties of the first part, shall cease.” 

The liability of the taxpayer to pay 
the y cents per ton was wholly contin- 
gent upon operation and the contract 
imposed no obligation upon the taxpayer 
to operate the leased properties. The 
taxpayer was not unconditionally obli- 
gated to pay any amount upon the ex- 
ecution of the contract by which it ac- 
quired the leases, 

As the taxpayer was not uncondition- 
ally obligated to pay any amount during 
the years 1918 to 1920, inclusive, there 
was no capital investment subject to re- 
turn through depletion prior to a ma- 
turity of the contingent liability into an 
absolute liability through actual opera- 
tion of the leased properties, It is there- 
fore the opinion of this office that the 
actual payments during the years 1918 
to 1920, inclusive, should be capitalized 
and returned through depletion based 
upon the remaining ore content of the 
leased properties after each payment 
was made. 


solidation than before consolidation. If 
they as individuals had bought the stock | 
of the Corl-Knot Realty Company the 
situation would have been quite different. | 
The facts assumed above are not in- 
consistent with the facts already in evi- | 
dence and under those assumed facts the 
petitioner would not be entitled to as 
great an amount of invested capital as 
the Commissioner has already allowed 
him. Even if I were wrong about the 
elimination of the $15,000 in the above 
example, nevertheless the Commissioner | 
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YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut, out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


EDUCTIONS: State Taxes: Taxes on Insurance Premiums: Art. 684, Regs. 

69: 1918, 1921, 1924 and 1926 Acts.—State taxes paid by life insurance 
companies on premiums are not deductible from gross income under the 
Revenue Acts of 1921, 1925 and 1926, but such taxes are deductible under 
the Revenue Act of 1918. Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Index Page 1082, Col. 7 (Volume III). 


EDUCTIONS: Depletion: Depreciation: Amount Returnable In Case Of 

Lessee: Art. 203, Reg. 45: 1921 and Prior Acts.—Where a taxpayer agreed 
to stipulated royalties and in consideration for the assignment of leases, a 
stipulated amount on the gross tonnage mined during certain years, but the 
additional liability was contingent upon operation of the mine, and no obliga- 
tion to operate the mine was imposed by the contract, Held: The taxpayer was 
not unconditionally obligated to pay any amount during the years in question so 
there was no capital investment subject to return through depletion prior to 
maturity of the contingent liability into an absolute liability; And the pay- 
ments made through the stated years, therefore, should be capitalized and 
reurned through depletion based upon the remaining ore content of the 
leased properties after each payment was made. Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
(G. C. M. 3688.) —Yearly Index Page 1082, Col. 4 (Volume III). 


JAVESTED CAPITAL: Consolidations: Inclusions: Bona Fide Cash Pay- 
ments: 1918 Act.—Where one company operated continuously at a loss 
until its entire capital stock, issued at $60,000, was sold to another company 
for $15,000, the purchasing company may include $45,000 in its consolidated 
invested capital for the company thus acquired since the cash paid in for 
stock retains its character as such only so long as it is invested in the busi- 
ness. When the amount so paid in, or any part thereof, is withdrawn from 
the business and returned to the stockholders for the stock, it can no longer 
be classified as cash bona fide paid in for stock. Appeal of Grand Rapids 
(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1082, 


Furniture Company. 
Col. 1 (Volume III). 


ETURNS: Corporations: Returns By Receivers: State Statutes: Art. 622, 
Regs. 69 and Similar Articles: 1926 and Prior Acts.—The superintendent 
of insurance of the State of New York is required under the Revenue Acts 
from and including 1916, to make returns for insurance companies in process 
of liquidation under provisions of the New York insurance law. 
(G. GCG. M. 8876.)—Yearly Index Page 1075, Col. 5 


Internal Revenue. 
(Volume III). 


(I. T, 2416.)—Yearly 


Bureau of 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent en the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


State Taxation Laws 


Digest of Revenue Act Relating to Inheritances 
In Force in New Mexico in 1927 


As a part of the decennial census of wealth, public debt, and taxation, 
the Bureau of the Census compiles a Digest of State Laws Relating to Tax- 


ation and Revenue, of which the latest report is for the year 1922. 


This 


investigation will not be made again in its entirety until 1932, but the Di- 
rector of the Bureau, W. M. Steuart, announces that there have been so 
many requests for a revision of these tax laws that the Bureau has under- 
taken the preparation of digests of the laws relating to inheritance and in- 


come taxes in force in the various States in 1927. 


These digests are being 


published as rapidly as they are: released by the Bureau of the Census. 


(No income tax in this State.) 

Classification of beneficiaries for tax- 
ing purposes: A. Husband, wife, par- 
ents, lineal descendants, legally adopted 
child or lineal descendants of such chiid, 
wife or widow of a son, husband of a 
caughter, brother or sister, of decedent. 
B. All others. 

Exemptions: Purposes for which, and 
amounts to individual beneficiaries, al- 
lowed: Gifts of paintings, pictures, 
books, engravings, bronzes, curios, bric- 
a-brac, arms and armor, and collections 
of articles of beauty or interest to any 
corporation or institution in State for 


i free exhibition and public benefit. Class 


Class B, $500. 
Class A, 1 per cent; class 


A, $10,000, 

Tax Rates: 
B, 5 per cent. 

Collection and distribution of tax, dis- 
counts allowed, and interest chargeable: 
By State treasurer for use cf the State. 
Interest at 10 per cent per annum from 
date of accrual until paid, charged. 

The estate of every deceased person 
to amount og $10,000, when such es- 
tate passes to the husband or wife, 
parent or parents, lineal descendants, 
legally adopted child, lineal descendants 
of any legally adopted child, the wife or 
widow of a son, the husband of a daugh- 
ter of brother or sister of the decedent 
and in addition all gifts of paintings, 
pictures, books, engravings, bronzes, 
curios, bric-a-brac, arms and armor and 
collections of articles of beauty or in- 
terest which shall pass to collateral kin- 
or institution located in the State for 
free exhibition and preservation for pub- 
lic benefit; also every estate not exceed- 
ing $500 in amount or appraised value 
passing to other kindred or strangers in 
the blood or to a corporation, associa- 
tion or society, shall be exempt from 
the payment of any succession tax. . 

All estates which pass by will or in- 
heritance or by other statutes to the 
parent or parents, husband, wife, lineal 
descendants: or legally adopted child of 
the deceased person are liable to a tax 
of 1 per cent of its value for the use 
of the State. Any such estate or in- 
terest which shall pass to colalteral kin- 
dred or to strangers in the blood or to 
any corporation, voluntary association or 
society shall be liable to a tax of 5 per 
cent of its value. All executors and ad- 
ministrators are liable for such tax with 
interest thereon at the rate of 10 per 
cent per annum from the time when 
such tax becomes due until paid. 

Property of nonresident decedents 
subject to the inheritance tax includes 
all real estate and tangible personal 
property within the State, intangible 
personal property including money on 
deposit within the State, all intangible 
personal property including bonds, se- 
curities, shares of stock and choses in 
action, the evidence of ownership of 
which shall be actually within the State, 
shares of capital stock or registered 
bonds of all corporations organized and 
existing under the laws of the State, 
the certificates of which. stock or bonds 
shall be without the State, where the 
the laws of such State or country, held 
the decedent resided shall at the time 
of his decease impose a succession or in- 
heritance tax upon the shares of capi- 
tal stock or registered bonds of all cor- 


| porations organized and existing under 


the lawes of such State or country, held 
under such conditions at their decease 
by residents of this State. 

The amount of property of estates 
of nonresidents which is exempt is only 
that proportion of the whole exempted 
amount which is provided for the estates 
of resident decedents, which the amount 
of the ncnresident’s estate, actually or 
constructively in New Mexico, bears to 
the total value of the nonresident’s 
estate wherever situated. 

Whenever any person or corporation 


shall exercise a power of appointment - 


derived from any disposition of prop- 


erty, all property under such appoint- 
ment when made shall be deemed to be 
taxable and whenever any person or -cor- 
poration possessing such power shall 
fail or omit to exercise the same within 
the time provided for in whole or in 
part, the passing of such property tax- 
able under the laws of the State shall 
be deemed to take place to the extent 
of such failure or omission. 

All gifts of real or personal prop- 
erty, by deed, grant or other convey- 
ance made in contemplation of death, 
are considered testamentary gifts with- 
in the meaning of the act and are tax- 
able. Property shall be prima facie 
deemed to have been transferred by 
grant or gifts in contemplation of death 
under the act, if such grant or gift 
was executed within one year prior to 
the death of the grantor or donor. All 
transfers and alienations by deed, grant, 
or other conveyance, of real or per- 
sonal property to take effect upon the 
death of the grantor or donor are sub- 
ject to the tax herein imposed and upon 
the same principles and percentages re- 
garding the degree of relationship; and 


‘the grantee or donee of such estate 


pays a tax of 3 per cent or 1% per cent 
of the value of such property, according 
to his degree of relationship to the 
grantor or donor. 

All taxes shall be paid to the State 
treasurer for the benefit of the general 
revenue fund by the executor or ad- 
ministrator within 12 months of the 
qualification of such executor or admin- 
istrator, and if not paid within this 
time, interest at 10 per cent per annum 
is charged, but such time for payment 
may for good cause shown be extended 
for a further period of 12 months, 

The State tax commission has the 
power to prescribe the forms, rules and 
procedure for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of the above act. 


Insurance Company 
Denied Tax Deduction 


State Levy on Premiums In- 
cluded in Gross Income. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, INCOME 

Tax UNIT, I. T. 2416. 

The Income Tax Unit, Buruea of In- 
ternal Revenae, has ruled that State 
taxes paid by life insurance companies 
on premiums are not deductible from 
gross income under the Revenue Acts 
of 1921, 1924 and 1926, but that they 
are deductible under the Revenue Act 
of 1918. Following is the full text of 
the opinion: 

Advice is requested regarding the de- 
ductibility by a life insurance company 
of State taxes on premiums. 

Section 243 of the Revehue Act of 1926 
provides that in lieu of the taxes im- 
posed by section 230 of the Act, which 
latter section provides for a tax on cor- 
porations, there shall be levied, collected 
and paid for each taxable year upon the 
net income of every domestic life insur- 
ance company a tax of 12% per cent of 
its net income. Section 244 of the Act 
defines the gros income of a life insur- 
ance company as the gross amount of 
income received during the taxable year 
from interest, dividends, and rents. 


Provisions in 1916. 

Article 671 of Regulations 69, inter- 
preting the Revenue Act of 1926, pro- 
vides that the gross income in the case 
of life insurance companies comprises 
items 25 to 34, inclusive, of the income 
page of the annual statement for life 
insurance companies (the edition of 1920) 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


Decisicns 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


June 25, 1928. 


*Frank P. Welch v. Commissioner of In« 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 12587. 

The petitioner entered into an 
agreement with his wife for her 
separate maintenance and support, 
agreeing to pay her a specified sum 
monthly. As a part of the agree- 
ment he deposited securities with a 
trust company, the income from 
which was to be paid to the wife aud 
applied on account of the monthly 
payment for her support, petitioner 
remaining liable for any deficiency. 
The agreement provided that the 
principle of the securities so de 
posited might be used to pay such de- 
ficiency in the payment for support, 
should the husband default. Held: 
that the income from the securities 
so deposited is taxable to the hus- 
band, ° 

*A. H. Woods Theatre Company v. Come 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 11067. 

In November, 1916, the petitioner 
acquired a certain leasehold and is- 
sued its capital stock of the par 
value of $300,000 in payment there- 
for. Under the evidence, held, that 
the leasehold at the time it was ac- 
quired by the petitioner, had a fair 
market value of $300,000, and that 
the petitioner is entitled to include 
said leasehold in its invested capi- 
tal at $300,000, and to compute the 
annual allowances for the exhaustion * 
of the leasehold on that basis. 

*Illinois Merchants Trust Company, Exe 
ecutor of the Estate of Edmund D. 
Hulbert, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 11204. 

1. Compulsory contributions to a 
pension fund which do not create 
any vested or contractual right in 
the contributor to a pension, do not 
amount to an insurance whose pres- 
Po value would be subject to estate 
ax. 

. 2. Transfers of stocks and land, 
involved herein, under the evidence 
held, not to have been made in con- 
templation of death. 

Robert C. Rogers v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Docket Nos. 12581 
and 24740. 

The corporation, Robert C. Rogers 
Company, Inc., was not engaged in 
business after July 31, 1919, when 
the petitioner took over its assets, 
and he is not liable under section 
280 of the Revenue Act of 1926 as 
the transferee of the assets of the 
corporation for taxes asserted 
against it by the respondent for the 
calendar year 1919, and the period 
January 1, to August 18, 1920. 

Petitioner did not receive a liqui- 
dating dividend from said corpora- 
tion in the calendar year 1920. 

Western Casket Company v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 2545. 

In 1922 the respondent assessed 
against the petitioner additional in- 
come and excess profits taxes for 
1917 and 1918; the five year period, 
provided for by section 250 (d) of the 
Revenne Act of 1921, within which 
such assessments may be made and 
a suit or proceeding for the collection 
of which may be instituted, expired 
prior to June 2, 1924, the date of the 
enactment of the Revenue Act of 
1924, as to the 1917 tax, and subse- 
quently, as to the 1918 tax; Held, 
that the collection of the 1917 tax is 
barred by the statute of limitations, 
but that the collection of the 1918 
tax is not barred. 

Pe ar ee disallowance of 
a bad debt deduction approved. 

C. F. Blanke v. = . 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 12047. 

1. Evidence held insufficient to 
show that the respondent’s determi- 
nation of deficiencies resulted from 
errors alleged as to inclusion of cer- 
tain amounts in income. 

2. Evidence held insufficient to 
prove loss upon transfer of stock to 
petitioner’s wife in 1921, 

Moses E. Greenebaum, Executor of the 
Estate of Emma E. Goodman, v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 10124. 

The value of certain securities in- 
volved herein owned by the decedent 
at the date of her death held, to be 
a proper deduction in determining 
her net estate subject to the Federal 
estate tax, under section 403 (a) (2) 
of the Revenue Act of 1921. 

West 80th Street Garage Company, Ine. 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Docket No. 13435. 

_ For failure on the part of the pe- 
titioner to adduce sufficient evidence 
In support of its allegations in the 
petition, the respondent’s disallow- 
ance of a deduction for exhaustion 
of an alleged leasehold is sustained. 

Hammerschmidt & Franzen Company 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 13751. 

The petitioner is entitled to deduct 
from gross income for 1920 as a debt 
ascertained to be worthless and 
charged off in that year, the amount 
of $7,041.12 involved herein. 

Toccoa Furniture Company v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 14429. 

A debt must be ascertained to be ¢ 
worthless and charged off before it 
may be deducted in computing net 
taxable income under the Revenue 
Act of 1918. It is not sufficient that 
it may be known to be worth less 
than its face amount or that a re- 
serve shall be set up for the portion 
estimated to be uncollectible, 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 
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Commerce 


ening of Tracts 
Colorado and 
Arizona Announced 


eral Land Office De- 
ibes Area as Being Most- 
y of Plateau Type, Suit- 
able for Grazing. 


pening of tracts in Arizona and Colo- 
b for settlement and entry has just 
hgannounced by the Feneral Land 
4 Tepartment of the Interior. The 
text of the statement follows: 


he General Land Office of the De- 
ment of the Interior announces the 
ning to entry through survey of lands 
Arizona ‘and Colorado for settlement. 

ohave County, Arizona plats will 
fficially filed in the district land office 
Phoenix on August 15, 1928, on 30,- 
.o7 acres of land. 


or 91 days the unreserved land rep- 
nted upon these plats will be opened 
bntry under the hometstead and desert 
d laws by qualified former service 
of the World War and also to entry 
those persons claiming a preference 
t to the land superior to that of the 
dier. On November 14, 1928, the land 
aining unentered and unreserved 
1 be available for entry under any 
licable public land law by the public 
erally. 
Rolling ‘Topography. 
Township 41 N., Range 9 W., Mohave 
nty, is described as containinf 23,- 
).0% acres of rolling and broken land, 
ng cut up by numerous washes and 
all canyons. There is no timber in 
township. The undergrowth consists 
sagebrush, buckbrush, blackbrush, 
tus, yucca, and other varieties. There 
one settler in the northwest corner 
Section 23 who has about 40 acres 
d@r cultivation. The chief value of 
township is for grazing purposes. 
evidence of mineral was found. A 
rtion of this township is included in 
public water reserve. 
he area surveyed in Township 42 N., 
hnge 8 W., contains 2,471.84 acres. 
he land is a rolling plateau with sand- 
bne outcroppings. Soil sandy and 
sky with a small amount of loam, 
ond to fourth rates. There is a small 
ount of scrub cedar and pinyon in the 
ith mesa in Sections 35 and 36. Some 
trified specimens of the same varieties 
re found in this locality. It has an 
dergrowth of sage, broom weed and 
ctus. No mineral indications were ob- 
rved. There is no permanent water in 
is township. Short Creek flows inter- 
ittently. 


Plateau Area 


Also in Mohave County, Township 42 
.. Range 9 W., there are 2,440.98 acres. 
e land is a rolling plateau except 
reaks to westward from Hurrance Ridge 

Section 31. The soil ranges from 
ndy third rate in the eastern portion 
b rocky fourth rate in the extreme west- 
rn portion. There is no water in this 
wnship. There are a few scattering 
dars in Section 31. The undergrowth 
sage, greasewood and cactus. There is 
dvd grazing afforded in this township, 
d no indications of mineral. There are 
o settlers in this township. 


In Coconio County, Township 42 N., 
ange 2 W., 2,746.47 acres by original 
rvey. This township is made up of 
olling mesas and valleys broken by sand- 
tone lodges. The soil is sandy loam, 
econd and third rate in valleys and 
andy fourth rate on the slopes. There 
re scattering cedar and pinyon useful 
or fuel and fencing. The only water 
vailable is from Kanab Creek. No min- 
ral indications were observed. There is 
n undergrowth of sage, greasewood, 
Russian thistle and cactus. Aportion of 
his township is included in an Indian 
Reservation, 


Tract in Colorado. 


In Colorado, Montrose County, plat 
Will be officially filed in the district land 
office at Denver on August 7, 1928. 

For 91 days the unreserved land rep- 
resented upon the said plat will be open 
to entry under the homestead and desert 
land laws by qualified former service 
men of the World War and also to entry 
by those persons claiming a preference 
right to the land superior to that of 
the soldier. On November 6, 1928, the 
land remaining unentered and unre- 
s@ved will be available for entry under 
any applicable public land law by the 
public generally. 

The area resurveyed contains 23,063.76 
acres. This township consists of high 
roling mesa broken by gulches, draining 
through the San Miguel and Maverick 
Canyons which extend through the north- 
ern and southern portions respectively. 
The soil is a fine reddish brown clay 12 
to 24 inches deep on sandstone and shale 
base, and contains considerable amounts 
of gypsum. It is suited to dry farming 
in places, mostly confined to the south 
half of the township. Nearly all the 
surface of the township is covered with 
a heavy growth of cedar and pinyon 
timber. 


Complaint Is Dismissed 
Against Labeling of Salt 


The Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced dismissal of a complaint 
against The Figaro Company, of Dallas, 
'@exas, manufacturers of a product known 
as “Figaro Smoked Salt” also “Figaro 
Liquid Smoke,” used in curing meats. 
The complaint charged misleading labei- 
ing and advertising. 

The Commission also announced dis- 
missal of a complaint against the M. W. 
Savage Company of Minneapolis, in 
which various misrepresentations of ar- 
ticles offered for sale are named. The 
complaint has been disposed of satis- 
factorily to the Commission by stipula- 
tion. 


Rubber Invoices Decrease 


For Week Ended June 16 


A total of 72,135 long tons of rubber 
was invoiced to the United States from 
April 1 until June 16, 1928, inclusive, 
from British Malaya, Ceylon, the Nether- 
land East Indies, London and Liverpool, 
according to reports from American con- 
sular officers just made public in a state- 
ment by the Department of Commerce. 

During the week ended June 16, 6,333 
long tons were invoiced to this country. 
This wag 368 tons less than the figures 
far the preceding week, which showed 
qhivtal of 6,701 tons, . 
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Research by State Agencies During 1927 
In Rural Electrification Is Reviewed 


Outstanding Experiments by Agricultural Stations De- 
scribed; Work Said t o Be in Initial Stage. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


planning similar work to draw attention 
to a few typical outstanding instances. 

The results of investigations in the 
lighting of poultry houses by electricity 
have been noted before. Other uses of 
electricity, as in hatching brooding and 
the like, have been under development. 

Electric brooding.—This subject ap- 
parently offers quite a problem, The 
Oregon and California Experiment Sta- 
tions have been interested in defining 
a field for specific study and have con- 
ducted some preliminary investigations. 
In this connection the later Station has 
reported data on the relative power re- 
quirements and costs of operation of 
brooders using both the radiation and 
convection methods of heat transfer and 
employing either glowing or non-glow- 
ing heating elements. 

It has been found that the convection 
types using either glowing or non-glow- 
ing elements are comparatively free 
from sweating troubles. It was also 
found that with the radiation types us- 
ing glowing elements, 2 watts should be 
allowed per chick in mild weather and 
from 2.5 to 8 watts per chick in freezing 
temperatures. With radiation type brood- 
ers using non-glowing elements, the 
heaters should have a capacity of from 
1.5 to 2 watts per chick. 

Electric water heating.—~The Oregon 
Experiment Station reported the finding 
that pullets drank 25.4 per cent more 
warm water than cold water during 
freezing weather. It was possible to 
warm drinking water for poultry at a 
cost about the same as for lighting two 
electric lamps. Heaters of trom 75 to 
100 watts were about sufficient for marm- 
ing two gallons of water. 

The use of electricity in dairying ap- 
pears to offer quite a large number of 
possibilities, some of which are now be- 
ing investigated. 


Electric Sterilization 
Arousing Interest 


Electrically heated dry air sterilizer— 
The sterilization of dairy utensils by 
electricity is arousing considerable in- 
terest among different agencies. The 
California Experiment Station has found, 
for example, that satisfactory bacterial 
reduction in milk cans may be obtained 
by sterilization in hot air at 230 degrees 
Fahreinheit or above for 8b minutes in 
a small four can capacity sterilizer, pro- 
vided a good circulation of air is main- 
tainéd in the sterilizer. There was con- 
siderable temperature variation in dry 
hot air sterilizers when filled with uten- 
sils, owing to the interference of the 
utensils with the convection currents, 
especially when heated rapidly. 

The best location of the heating ele- 
ment was found to be in the center of 
the bottom of the sterilizer in order to 
assist the setting up of natural circula- 
tion, and the placing of baffles directly 
over the heating elements prevented lo- 
calized overheating of the equipment due 
to direct radiation. The best size of 
element for a four can sterilizer was 
found to be a two kilowatt heater. A 
larger element melted the solder on the 
utensils and smaller ones did not bring 
the temperature to the proper point. 

Electric Refrigeration. — The New 
Hampshire Experiment Station reported 
that in general the cash expense for 
operating dairy refrigeration was less 
for ice than by the electrical method. 
However, due to the almost entire elim- 
ination of labor, the pperating costs for 





Information Sought 
On Shovel Standards 


Survey Planned of Adherence 
To Recommendations. 


An adherence survey on recommenda- 
tions of the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice of the Bureau of Standards, for 
shovels, spades and scoops, will be con- 


ducted in the near future, according to 
a statement made public June 25, by 
the Department of Commerce. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

Preparatory to calling a conference 
of the standing committee on Simplified 
Practice Recommendation No. 48, Shov- 
els, Spades, and Scoops, to consider the 
revision or reaffirmation of this recom- 
mendation, the Division of Simplified 
Practice of the Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce, has been re- 
quested by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee to initiate a survey among the 
acceptors of the simplification to as- 
certain information for the consideration 
of the Committee. 

In making the announcement of the 
survey, the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice stated that past experiences of the 
Division with other industries have 
proven that periodic resurveys covering 
simplified practice recommendations are 
essential in order to keep abreast of 
current practice; promote greater ad- 
herence; insure a larger degree of ap- 
plication; and provide the necessary ma- 
terial for the use of the standing com- 
mittee concerned for an intelligent re- 
vision or reaffirmation of each recom- 
mendation. 


Livestock Dealers Required 
To Keep Adequate Records 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

him; book record or register of each 
purchase and sale of livestock showing 
date, number of head, weight, dockage 
if any, amount, and incidental expenses; 
a complete file of conceled checks is- 
sued; a check stub corresponding to 
every check issued; copies of account 
sales rendered by market agencies in 
connection with sales for him. 

If any shipper or producer of live- 
stock has reason to believe that he has 
been treated unfairly at any stockyards, 
the existence of the required set of rec- 
ords enables the agents of the depart- 
ment to check over the account of the 
questioned transaction. It is the policy 
of the department to be lenient toward 
first offenders, and give them opportunity 
to mend their ways and comply with the 
provisions of the law. Subsequent of- 
fenses are regarded as more serious, and 
in such cases the department intends 
to make full use of the powers confer- 


~ red by the Packers and Stockyards Act. 
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the electric method were consistently 
less than with ice. 

The California Experiment Station 
reported a saving of 16 per cent in the 
cost of power in the operation of a re- 
frigeration machine of medium size un- 
der normal conditions by maintaining 
the head pressure at 150 lbs. instead of 
200 Ibs. per square inch. 

Electric hay hoists—The Oregon Ex- 
periment Station reported the results of 
an analytical study of the operating 
characteristics of hay hoists, indicating 
that there are no serious problems to 
be solved in applying the electric motor 
to this type of farm work, and that 
considerable labor can be saved thereby. 
It was found that, whether the hoist 
has one or two drums, each drum should 
be equipped with a brake to prevent 
loss of power due to over travel, and 
with some form of clutch, 

For handling hay only, in small or 
moderate sized barns or stacks, the 
double drum hoist has practically no 
advantage over the single drum, and 
the addition of a counterweight for re- 
turning the fork has little effect on the 
power requirements. Studies of power 
requirements showed that little if any 
more power is required for tearing the 
forkfull of hay loose from the load than 
for hoisting it after it is torn loose. The 
hardest pull comes after the two ends 
of the load are torn lose and rolled up 
together, 


Cost of Cooking 
With Electricity Compared 


Electric cooking. The Engineering Ex- 
periment Station at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College reported that the 
cost of cooking with elecricity under the 
most efficient management is below or 
equivalent to that ot cooking with coal, 
based upon an electric energy charge of 
4 cents per kilowatt hour and a coal cost 
of $10 per ton. It was found that from 
25 to 45 per cent of the energy used by 
electric ranges under average conditions 
is for heating water, where no other 
water heating devices are used. 

From the work reported by different 
agencies during the year, it is evident 
that considerable of a background of in- 
formation has been established relating 
to the practical use of available knowl- 
edge in rural electrification. This work 
appears to have been done largely by 
agencies other than the agricultural ex- 
periment stations since much of it 
seems to have been of a demonstration 
character. 

However, this work, in addition to 
meeting certain immediately practical 
needs, has drawn attention to a number 
of important specific problems, needing 
fundamental analysis, which appear to 
justfy thorough-going study of research 
agencies. Some such undertakings have 
been begun, as indicated by the above 
brief summary of typical results, and it 
is known that other plans of a similar 
nature are being put into effect else- 
where. 

The majority of such work now ap- 
pears to be organized to first anlayze 
agricultural operations and processes in 
order to determine their total power re- 
quirements and the manner and rate 
at which power should be applied to 
them. Apparently it is intended to use 
these requirements as a basis for deter- 
mining to what extent available equip- 
ment can be used and also to what extent 
some equipment must be modified or im- 
proved to make its use satisfactory as 
well as profitable. 

An outstanding example of this is 
the effort now being made by certain 
agencies to establish the heat and heat- 
ing rate requirements for the cooking 
of certain foods to provide a basis for 
judging the efficiency of electrical cook- 
ing equipment and standards for the 
comparison of such equipment with 
equipment of other kinds. One institu- 
tion, for example, is engaged in a study 
of the baking of beans, the steaming of 
brown bread, and the canning of certain 
fruits and vegetables, and another is 
comparing electricity with other fuels. 

In effect, it is being made quite plain 
that it is not always entirely sound to 
assume the perfection and economy of 
any particular kind of power and its 
corresponding equipment and to modify 
agricultural practices to permit the use 
of such power and equipment. The 
tendency, on the other hand, appears to 
be to determine the requirements of in- 
dividual practices for power, and, with 
this as a basis, to lay down the specifica- 
tions for power equipment which will 
best meet these requirements. 


Imports of Vegetables 
From Cuba Show Increase 
Cuban vegetable exports to the United 
States during May totaled 1,965,000 


pounds as compared with 296,000 pounds 
during May, 1927, the Department of 





Agriculture is advised in cabled reports ; 


from the Cansul at Havana, Harold B. 
Quarton. The report follows in full 
text: 

Exports of Cuban vegetables to the 
United States during the month of May, 
1928, amounted to 1,965,000 pounds, as 
compared with 296,000 pounds during 
May 1927. This brings total shipments 
to the American market from the be- 
ginning of the season in Nov., 1927, 
up to May 31, 1928, to 32,788,000 pounds 


‘as against 42,718,000 pounds during the 


corresponding period last season. 

While the Cuban vegetable exporting 
season is now practically at an end, ship- 
ments of lima beans are still being 
made in considerable quantities. The 


decline in total shipments of all vege-" 


tables this season was the result of 
smaller exports of eggplant and: pep- 
pers. All other items show an increase. 
Shipments this season began in Novem- 
ber and reached their peak in March, 


Cooperative Movement _ 
In Great Britain Expands 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
considerable concern to the officials 
of the Cooperative Congress. 

The cooperative movement has found 
it necesasry to adopt some of the trade 
promotion ideas now current in private 
enterprises. Eleven years ago, the re- 
tail societies supplied goods on credit 
to the value of less than £1,500,000 an- 
nually. At the end of 1926 credit sales 
had increased to over £4,000,000, and 
it was suggested that the figure for 1927 
~ el lt CN Att al ae oe = _ 
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World Production 
Of Wheat Expected 
To Decrease in 1928 


Forecast Is Based on Reports 
Of Crop Conditions Re- 
ceived From Eleven 
Countries. 


Estimates or forecasts of wheat pro- 
received from 11 countries that in 1927 
produced 45 per cent of the world total 
excluding Russia and China, forecast 
1,421,000,000 bushels as against 1,570,- 
000,000 bushels last year, the Department 
of Agriculture stated June 25. As re- 
ported by 28 countries, the area sown to 
wheat amounts to 153,642,000 acres as 
compared with 134,808,V06 acres in 1927. 
The statement: follows in full text: 

Estimates or forecasts of wheat prod- 
duction in 1928 from 11 countries total 
1,421,000,000 bushels against 1,570,000,- 
000 in 1927 when these couniries repre- 
sented approximately 45 per cent of the 
cstimated world wheat production ex- 
cluding Russia and China. The fore- 
casts of production in Fraiuce, Germany 
and Poland were made on the basis of 
crop conditions as of May 1 and June 1. 
Since that time conditions have improved, 
particularly in Poland, aceordinz to more 
recent reports, and it the improvement 
continues the final yields will show an 
increase over these forecasts will show an 
wheat production as reported by 48 
countries was  3,601,108,000 bushels 
against 3,366,701,000 bushels in those 
countries in 1926. 

The 1928 wheat area as far as re- 
ported for 23 countries is 133,642,- 
000 acres against 134,808,000 acres in 
1927, when these countries accounted 
for 57 per cent of the estimate, world 
total acreage excluding Russia and China. 


Canadian Crop Promising. 


Showery weather with temperatures 
8 degrees to 4 degrees below normal 
prevailed in the Prairie Provinces of 
Canada during the week ended June 
19, according to reports received by the 
United States Weather Bureau. The 
crop outlook continues to be _ highly 
promising. Wheat is stooling out well 
throughout the West and in a number of 
places is reported to be in shot blade. 

Exports of wheat including flour 
from the United States for the period 
July 1, 1927, to June 16, 1928, 
200,000,000 bushels against 213,000,000 
bushels for the corresponding period 
last year. Exports during the week 
ended June 16 were 1,866,000 bushels 
against 1,140,000 bushels during the 
week ended June 9. 

Stocks of wheat in store in the West- 
ern Grain Division of Canada on June 
15 were 81,718,000 bushels against 33,- 
246,000 bushels on June 17, 1927. These 
stocks include wheat in store at west- 
ern country elevators, interior terminal 
elevators, public and private elevators 
at Fort William-Port Arthur, Vancouver 
and Prince Rupert and interior private 
and manufacturing elevators. Stocks in 
store at Fort William-Port Arthur on 
June 15 were 651,698,000 bushels 
against 61,731,000 bushels on June 8 
and 22,048,000 bushels on June 17, 
1927. Receipts at Fort William-Port 
Arthur during the week ended June 15 
were 6,183,000 bushels. Total receipts 
for the season to June 15 were 235,- 
420,000 bushels against 240,196,000 
bushels for the corresponding period 
last year. Shipments during the week 
ended June 15 were 6,217,000 bushels. 

Total shipments for the season to 
June 16 were 205, 473,000 bushels against 
229,159,000 bushels last year. Receipts 
at Vancouver including Prince Rupert 
during the week were 1,214,000 
bushels. Total receipts for the season 
were 89,582,000 bushels against 43,175,- 
000 bushels last year. Shipments during 
the week were 960,000 bushels. Total 
shipments were 83,818,000 bushels 
against 40,405,000 bushels last year. 

Exports of wheat including flour from 
Argentina during the week ended June 
16 were 6,431,000 bushels against 3,- 
648,000 bushels during the week ended 
June 9, and 2,680,000 bushels during the 
week ended June 2. From April 19 to 
June 16, 1928, 33,706,000 bushels were 
reported from an officially estimated ex- 
portable surplus of 79,733,000 bushels. 
The indicated balance as of June 15, 
therefore, was 46,000,000 bushels. In 
1927, the exports from April 12 to June 
16 reached 40,976,000 bushels from a 
surplus of April 12 of 109,797,000 
bushels. The balance as of June 16, 1927, 
was 68,821,000 bushels, 

The 1928 rye acreage as reported by 
16 countries is 27,503,000 bushels against 
26,947,000 acres in 1927. The condition 
of the rye crop in Poland as of June 
16 was 84 per cent of the average condi- 
tion for the years 1921-1927. This con- 
diition shows an improvement in rye 
during the first half of the month. 


Customs Court Rules 
On Marking of Imports 


Ne York, June 25.—The United States 
Customs Court has just handed down a 
number of rulings under the marking 
regulations of the tariff. The court finds 
that the following articles are incapable 
of being marked with the name of the 
céuntry of origin and that the importers 
of same should not have been penalized 
for noncompliance with the statute: 

Coal tar photographic chemical in the 
shape and condition of a powdered sub- 
stance, contained in one pound glass con- 
tainers, imported by J. C. Robold & Co., 
New York; printing inks, in paste form, 
in tin containers, imported by the Elco 
Publishing Corporation, of New York; 
aluminum powder, put up in paper pack- 
ages and packed in a wooden case, im- 
ported by Baer Brothers, of New York; 
apricot pulp, in tin cans, imported by 
Arbagast & Lison, of New York; and 
lupulin powder, in tins, imported by 
Jungmann & Co., Inc., of New York. 
(Protests Nos. 232575-G-58645-25, etc.) 





would be nearly £5,000,000 with an ad- 
ditional £1,000,000 owing by members 
on the basis of hire purchase and club 
systems. 

There has been considerable skepti- 
cism in Great Britain of deferred-pay- 
ment sales arrangements, and their ex- 
pansion has been a matter of concern 
to some writers. In connection with the 
business of retail cooperative societies, 
however, it must be remembered that the 
industrial difficulities attendant on the 
general strike and coal stoppage of 1926 
no doubt was an important factor in the 
large volume of credit sales, particu- 
larly in the coal areas, 
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Agriculture 


Michigan Leads All States in Increase 
In Value of Exports in Calendar Year 1927 


Total Shipments of United 


States to Foreign Markets 


Shows Gain of $45,168,012, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


gains in export trade for the year, with 
the amount of the increases were: Mich- 
igan, $64,285,366; Minnesota, $40,548,276; 
Wisconsin, $33,578,346; California, $21,- 
943,062; Ohio, $14,641,361; and New Jer- 
sey, $12,253,873. Fourteen other States 
increased their trade in lesser amounts 
compared with 1926, 


These statistics are compiled by the | 


Government to show the relative stand- 
ing of the different States and posses- 


New 
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sions of the Union in competition for for- 
eign trade. 

In making the figures public, Dr. Julius 
Klein, Director, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, under whose super- 
vision the figures are compiled, points 
out that the statistics are based pri- 
marily on through-bills-of-lading and, 
therefore, in case of some States, they 
reflect but a part of their total foreign 
trade and others include goods produced 
elsewhere, 

1927 1926 
$761,249,789 
648,991,954 
262,594,218 
287,601,684 
290,497,974 22,431,651 


1925 

$810,416,054 
758,665,052 
247,210,727 
248,235,719 
302,869,783 
231,039,500 
265,891,941 
224,569,234 
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68,870,257 
48,600,896 


647,026,141 


877,678 
71,450,184 
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3,523,254 
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2,459,343 
,024,373 
34,869,812 


186,091,545 
136,416,741 
127,101,600 
116,365,275 
107,646,440 
105,646,330 
105,418,088 
84,213,262 
73,879,643 
62,983,454 
60,459,126 
67,146,645 
53,215,791 
48,900,735 
47,049,193 
43,050,302 
39,800,427 
36,280,316 
30,364,473 


8,386,683 
7,720,014 
7,014,802 
6,422,828 
5,905,027 
5,184,484 
4,603,488 
3,922,799 
3,629,496 
3,394,095 
3,393,236 
1,884,526 
1,037,927 
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Decrease in Tobacco Crop 
In Porto Rico Estimated 


Porto Rican tobacco production for 
1928 is now estimated at 19,835,000 
pounds in 1927, the Department of Agri- 
culture said June 25 in a statement that 
follows in full text: 

The regular sun-grown tobacco crop 
of Porto Rico for 1928, including in 
some districts the second sucker crop, 
is now estimated at 19,833,000 pounds 
from an area of 40,310 acres, against 
the February forecast of 22,800,000 
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pounds from 41,645 acres. The figures 
indicate a considerable decrease from 
production in 1927, which amounted to 
45,664,000 pounds from an area of 77,000 
acres for the first regular crop. The 1928 
sucker crop was forecast in February 
at 1,500,000 pounds against an estimated 
production for 1927 of 1,000,000 pounds. 
In addition to the sun-grown crop, there 
is grown an insignificant amount of 
shade tobacco (U.S, Style 65). Only 35 
acres were planted to that style this 
season, while about 15 years ago the av- 

| erage yearly acreage was in the neigh- 
borhood of 2,500 acres. 


Proposed Increase 
In Tariff Rate on 
Tomatoes Is Argued 


Competition From Crop 
Grown in Mexico Occupies 
Most of Time in Hearing | 
By Commission. % 


Representatives of the tomato-grow- 
ing industry in the United States, Mex- 
ico, Cuba and the Bahama Islands ap- 
peared before the Tariff Commission 
June 25 to give testimony in connection 
with the proposal for a 50-per-cent in- 
crease in the import duty on fresh to- 
matoes, 

The hearing is a part of a cost-of- 
production investigation being made by 
the Commission at the suggestion of the 
Florida East Coast Growers Association. 

L. L. Chandler, of Gould, Fla., and 
H. T. Bennett, of Bradenton, Fla., to- 
matoe growers, testified that competi- 
tion in the United States came prin- 
cipally from Mexican-grown tomatoes, 
but Edward Clifford, who said he repre- 
sented an association interested in im- 
ported Mexican tomatoes, stated that 
Mexican tomatoes are marketed before 
Florida grown. tomatoes have been 
placed on the market. 

Mr. Chandler and Mr. Bennett testi- 
fied that because of Mexican competi- 
tion Florida tomato growers could not 
compete for business west of the Mis- 
sissippi River although two years ago 
their principal markets were in St. 
Louis, Mo., and Chicago, Ill. They also 
argued that their production costs were 
higher in the United States and that a 
50 per cent increase in tariff rates 
would not be ample protection against 
imported Mexican tomatoes. Mr. Clifford, 
however, argued that the Mexico pro- 
duction costs were higher than those 
of the domestic producers, pointing out 
that the Mexicans destroy 65 per cent of 
their crops as culls as against a 15 
per cent destruction in domestic culls. 

The Commission’s tentative cost data 
were discussed generally. Both Mr. 
Chandler and Mr. Bennett contended 
from data furnished the Commission 
that production costs were higher in the 
crop year 1927-28 than in the two pre- 
vious crop years, which they attributed 
to a low yield. The low yield, they said, 
was due principally to climatic condi- 
tions. 


Inactive Market for Wool _ 
Is Reported at Bradford 


Inactivity has marked the Bradford 
wool market during the past week, ac- 
cording to cabled advices just re- 
ceived at the Department of Agricul- 
ture from the Consul at Bradford, Mr. 
Thompson. The report follows in full 
text: 

Business in wool tops and yarn at 
Bradford has not been very active the 
past week, but prices have been main- 
tained. The piece goods trade has been 
well employed. The labor dispute in the 
dyeing section continues. 


cA mong the 45,787 owners and presidents of American 
businesses who have enrolled for the Course are: 


S. L. Avery, President, 
U. S. Gypsum Company. 
Tuomas H. Beck, President, 
P. F. Collier and Son Company. 
W. P. Curyster, President, 
Chrysler Corporation. 
Francis A. Countway, President, 
Lever Brothers Company. 
(Mfrs. of Lux and Lifebuoy Soap) 
Antuony H. G. Fokker, President, 
Fokker Aircraft Manufacturing 
Company. ‘ 
Epwin A. Futter, President, 
Fuller Construction Company. 
Cuartes E. Hires, President, 
Hires Root Beer Company. 
H. W. Hoover, President, 
The Hoover Company. 
B. L. Hupp, President, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company. 
Lee W. Maxwe tt, President, 
Crowell Publishing Company. 


O. D. Munn, President, 

Scientific American Publishing 
Company. 

H. C. Ossorn, President, 

American Multigraph Sales Co, 

S. A. Sweet, President, 

Sweet-Orr and Company, Inc. 
(Mfrs, of Overalls and Trousers) 

W. Epvwarp Suowers, President, 
Showers Bros. Co. 

(Mfrs. of Furniture) 

GeorceE M. Verity, President, 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
(Armco Iron) 

Axsert E. Wincer, President, 
American Lithographic Company, 

C. Kine Woopsrince, President, 
Electric Refrigeration Corporations 

W.F. Woonut, President, 
International and Great North- 
ern Railway. 

Wiuiam Wric.ey, Jr., President, 
William Wrigley, Jr., Company. 
(Wrigley’s Gum) 


Any able, hard working man in business can become a cor- 
poration president without The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute Course. But no man can become a president without what 


1s in the Course. 


He may get this knowledge of principles and methods by 
the slow accumulation of practical experience, but why fol- 
low a long, slow road when there is a quicker, better way? 

For more than nineteen years it has been the privilege of 
this institution to help men make their success more sure, to 
increase their earning power, to make them masters of the 
larger opportunities in business. Thru texts, lectures, problems, 
and personal advice, the Institute gives that broad knowledge 
of modern business which every executive must have. 

Why not put other men’s brains to work for you? Why not 
send for the little book which the men at the top of this page 


found so well worth reading? 


“Forging Ahead in Business” answers all your questions 


about the Course; it is worthy of a 


lace in any business 


library. It will come to you by mail, without cost, if you will 


just give us your address. 


ALEXANDER Hamitton InstituTe,633 AstorPlace,NewYorkCity 


Send me the new revised edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” which I may keep without charge. 
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Railroads 


St. Louis Terminal | Reply 


Railroad Association 
To Refund Mortgage 


- New Issue at Reduced Inter- 
est to Be Applied to Retir- 
ing Bonds Soon to 
Mature. 


The Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis has just been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue $7,000,000 of 412 per cent refund- 
ing and improvement mortgage bonds to 
be sold at not less than 97 per cent of 
par and accrued interest to J. P Morgan 
& Company. The proceeds will be used 
to retire bonds maturing in 1929. - 

+t of the Commission in Fi- 
sabes Dket No. 6929: follows in fuil 
text: £ 

The Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis, a common oe re 

in interstate commerce, has 
EE er tied for authority under — 
20a of the interstate commerce act : 
jssue $7,000,000, princ:pa: amount, 0 
414 per cent refunding and imptove- 
ment mortgage bonds, series of 1928. 
No objection to the granting of the ap- 
plication has been presented to us. 

Outstanding Obligations. 

The refunding and improvement mort. 
gage of the applicant to_ oe 
Union Trust Company of New ss 
Henry Miller, trustees, dated April r 
41922, and supplement thereto dated Sep- 

» 1, 1927, ‘ 
ar bends thereunder to purchase, pay, 
refund, or retire before, at, 01 — 
maturity, certain bonds, including t = 
it is proposed to retire which are de- 
scribed as follows: 

Wirst-mortgage 6 per ce 
Febroacy 1, 1889, payable February a 
1929, secured by first mortgage datec 
February 1. 1889, of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Bridge Company to Farmers 
Loan & Trust Company $2,000,000. 

First-mortgage 7 per ceu o at 
April 1, 1879, payable Apri 192%, secured 
by first mortgage dated April 1. 187%, of 
St. Louis Company to Jacob Crownin- 
shield Rogers and Charles Edward 
Tracey, trustees $5,000,000. 


Account of Bridge Securities 

that the applicant owns 
practically all the capital stocs of the St. 
Louis Merchants Bridge Terminal Rail- 
way Company, and that com, an 7 all the 
outstanding stock of the St. Louts Mer- 
chants Bridge Company. Th2 applicant 
operates the properties of the St. Louis 
Merchants Bridge Terminal Railway 
Company, including the properties ot 
the St. Louis Merchants Bridge Ccmpsny, 
under a lease arrangement auth rized by 
our order of September 19, 1925, 99 I. 
C. C. 698. 

The applicant was authorized D7 
order of November 24, 1925, 105 1. C 
161, to assume obligaiioa and liabi i} 
a; io interest paymenis or the $2,000.- 
600 of outstanding firsi-nortgage boncs 
of the St. Louis Merchants Bridge Com- 
pany. 

The annual report of the St. Louis 
Bridge Company to us for 1927 shows 
that the outstanding .tock of that com- 
pany totals $7,990,000. The common 
stock, amounting to $2,500,000, is held 
in trust for the applicant vy the Bankers 
Trust Company as trustee for the pur- 
pose of voting it at any :nceting of the 
stockholders. 

Bridge Railway Leased 

As assignee of the Wabash, St. Louis 
& Pacific Railway Company and the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway Compzay, pursu int 
to an agreement dated Occeber 3, 1889, 
the applicant has possessicn of the prop- 
erties of the St. Louis Byrige Company 
under a lease dated July 1, lss!, for the 
lessor’s corporate existence, which is 500 
years from December 18, 1878, and ‘for 
any and all renewals thereof. Under 
the terms of the agreemen: dated Ociv- 
ber 3, 1889, the applicant is obligated 
to pay or to provide for the payment ci 
the first-mortgage bonds of the St. Louis 
Company. 

The refunding and improvement mort- 
gage bonds, series of 1928, will be dated 
April 1, 1928, will bear interest at the 
rate of 4'2 per cent per annum, payable 
semiannually on October 1 and April 1 
in each year, and will mature April 1, 
1978. They will be issuable as coupon 
bonds in the demnomination of $1,000, 
registrable as to principal and as regis- 
tered bonds without coupons in the de- 
nominations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, 
and if so authorized by the board of 
directors, in multiples of $10,000, as to 
issue against prior-debt bonds. 


nt bonds dated 


It appears 


our 


The mortgage provides that none of ; 


the Londs of the St. Louis Bridge Com- 
pany and of the St. Louis Merchant 
Bridge Company shall be canceled or 
surrendered to the applicant by the trus- 
tee until the refunding and improvement 
mortgage becomes a first lien on 
properties. Until this occurs, the bonds 
are to be deposited with the trustee of 
the improvement mort- 
gare. 


refunding and 


Saving in Interest. 
The applicant states 
for anticipating the 
bonds to be retited is because of the 
present favorable money market and 
the saving which will result from the 
lower interest rate. No provision is made 
for the redemption of the proposed bonds 
prior to maturity. 


that its 
maturity of 


reason 


In our opinion the principles of sound } 
financing require that long-term bonds 


contain such provision. Authority to 
issue the proposed bonds will therefore 
be conditioned upon the insertion of ap- 
propriate provisions for their redemp- 
tion. 

The proposed bonds will be sold to 
J. P. Morgan & Company at 97 per cent 
of par and accrued interest for cash, 
which will produce $6,790,000. This 
amount, plus $210,000 to be paid in cash 
by the applicant from current funds, 
will be used to retire the $7,000,000 of 
bonds heretofore described. At the sale 

~ price stated the cost to the applicant 
will be approximately 4.655 per cent. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
refunding and improvement mortgage 
bonds by the applicant as aforesaid (a) 
is for a lawful object within its corpo- 
rate purposes, and compatible with the 
public interest, which is necessary and 
appropriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by it of service to 
the public as a common carrier, and 


which will not impair its ability to per- } 
form that service, and (b) is reasonably : 


necessary and appropriate for such pur- 


pose. . 5 
opriat order- will-be-entere 


provides for the issue | 


ents bonds dated } 
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their } 


the j 


Chairman of I. C. C. Informs 


Summary methods such as might be 
adopted by Congress are not permissible 
in. the procedure of. an agency such as 
Interstate Commission Commission, the 
Chairman of the Commission, J. B. 
Campbell stated in a tetter to Repre- 
sentative Hoch (Rep.) of Marion, Kans. 
Mr. Campbell’s letter is ia reply to recent 
criticisms of the Commission for what he 
termed the delay in the proceedings re- 
let ing to the adjustment of freight rates 
on vgiicuitural produc.s in accordance 
with che Hoch-Smith res ution, and also 
vegaraing the interpreiation of the re- 
solutioa. A summary .! Mr. Campbell’s 
letter was published in ihe issu> of June 
20. ‘ 

Spe full text of the Campbell letter 
folicws: 

My dear Congressman: Your favor of 
June 2 reached me in due course and 
has had careful consideration by the 
Commission. We appreciate the spirit 
in which it is written and value the sug- 
gestions which you offer. Intelligent 
criticism is always helpful and we are 
glad to have the benefit of it.— 

It happens that the meaning and 
bearing of the declaration in the Hoch- 
Smith Resolution with reference to “the 
existing depression in agriculture” were 
considered by the Commission in a de- 
cision rendered on July 14, 1926, in Reve- 
nues in Western District, 113 I. C. C. 3. 
I quote the following from pages 12-13 
of that decision: 

“As before indicated, it contended 
that the resolution constitutes a_legis- 
lative finding that a depression exists in 
agriculture, which raises an indisputable 
presumption in all investigations held 


is 


under its provisions or commenced sub- 
sequent thereto that such depression in 


the agricultural industry does in fact 


exist, and that such presumption will re- | 


main until we report the results of our 
investigation held under the 
and authority of that resolution, or until 


Congress repeals it, thereby precluding 4 P } 
ee ae | Congress itself. 
; 1912, the Supreme Court expressed views 


any action under paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 15a, 

“The resolution in its first paragraph 
tmakes the basic declaration that in ad- 


justing rates we shall consider the con- ; 


; ditions which at any given time prevail 
in the several industries, to the end that 
commodities may freely move. This dec- 
laration is inconsistent with the con- 
struction that a depressed condition in 
agriculture must be conclusively pre- 


speaks. 

“The last paragraph, “in view of the 
existing depression in agriculture,” 
rects that with the least practicable de- 
lay we shall make rate changes which 
will promote the freedom of movement 
of products of 
that depression, including livestock.” The 
language quoted is in the nature of a 
preamble, The resolution indicates that 
not all products of agriculture, including 
livestock, may be affected by that de- 
pression, and calls for a determination 
by us as to what products are so affected. 

“If certain products of agriculture or 
certain kinds of livestock are not affected 
by that depression” they do not come 
within the direction of the last para- 
graph of the resolution. A primary pur- 
pose of the last paragraph was that be- 
cause of the then existing depression in 
agriculture the products of agriculture 
affected by that depression should re- 
ceive expedited consideration. 


tion of the resolution to hold that it con- 


pression in all products of agriculture, 
including livestock, until we report the 
result of our investigation held under 
the direction and authority of said reso- 
lution. The resolutior itself directs that 
this investigation shall be thorough and 
shall cover the entire rate structure of 
common carriers subject to the interstate 
commerce act. Such an investigation 
must inevitably consume a long period cf 
time. 


Expression Result 


Of Careful Consideration 
_ “To construe the resolution as requir- 
ing us conclusively to presume the exist- 


products of agriculture, including ail 
kinds of livestock, and to accord to all 
such relief as is contemplated in the last 
paragraph would, to the extent that some 
of them are not affected by depression, 
constitute undue preference and cast un- 
due burdens and give undue advantage 
between the various classes and 
kinds of commodities in violation of the 
second paragraph of the resolution and 
section 3 of the interstate commerce act, 
and would compel us to ignore the first 
paragraph of the resolution.” 

This expression was unanimous; it was 


as 


; the result of very careful consideration | 


following briefs and arguments which 
dealt, among other things, with this very 
point; and it still appeals to our judg- 
ment as sound. 

In regard to the records in certain of 
the investigations which we now have 
under way, we ean well understand you: 
apprehension with respect to the volume 
of these records and the time consumed 
; in making them. We fully recognize the 
desirability of their condensation in every 
possible way, and the problem involved 1s 
one which we have constantly in mind. 

“The difficulty is to secure a condensa- 
exercise of authority which would not 
commend itself to the country and which 


would endanger our findings and orders | 


j if they were subjected to court tests, 
complexities and in an_ investigation 
which involves the rates on even a single 
commodity throughout the country or in 
great territories of the country, there 
are an astonishing number of persons, 
companies, communities and 
which are profoundly interested and have 
a right to protect their interests, theze 
often being quite diverse and opposing, 
by the presentation of evidence. In this 
; connection, and in response to that por- 
} tion of your letter which refers to a com- 
j munication which you received from the 
y secretary of one of the largest wool 
* growet’s associations of the West, stat- 
fing that he had just returned from Chi- 
i fee Where he was in attendance at the 
livestock hearings and that he “was par- 
j ticularly impressed with what you said 
Ss the hearings being so long drawn 
| 
i 


out. Any one who has attended any of 


the hearings will subscribe to everything , 


you have said.” 


I wish to quote the following from a | 


letter addressed to you recently by one 
who “attended and participated in 
major part of these hearings (Docket 
17000, Part 9, Live Stock Rates),” the 
writer having sent a copy of his letter 


to. this Commission: for,information. 


Is Made to Criticism of Delay 
In Adjusting Rates on Farm Products 


direction ; 


sumed to continue until Congress again | 


di- | 


agriculture affected by | 


“It would not be a reasonable construc- ' 


clusively presumes that existence of de- | 


ence of depression in connection with all : 


Railroad rates, as you know, are full of | 


localities | 


tho | 
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Bond Issues 


Representative Hoch Sum- 


mary Method of Procedure Cannot Be Adopted. 


{ “TY am simply writing this to call your 
attention to the fact that I do not be- 
lieve that there can be any just criticism 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in connection with their investigation 
into the livestock rates in western terri- 
tory under Docket 17000, Part 9. 


“There has been a multiplicity of is- 
sues involved. Each territory, north- 
west, southwest, midwest, Rocky Moun- 
tain and others contending for the lowest 

; possible scale of rates in their particular 
territory. 

“There have been issues that the feed- 
ers only were interested in and then 
again issues in which only the breeders 
or, in other words, far western range 
men and Texas range men were inter- 
ested—stockers and feeders, minimum 
weights on different commodities, the 

| movement of livestock to Chicago was a 
major case in and of itself, and you can, 
therefore, imagine that this multiplied 

; many times by the bringing into the 
case of all of the other territories and 
all of the other issues presented a tre- 
mendous problem for the Interstate | 

; Commerce Commission to investigate. 

“I must candidly admit that such de- 

. lays as have occurred in these hearings 
have been largely due to the insistence 

of the shippers for delays, shippers not | 


' 


being ready.” 

In that: same lIetter the writer ex: | 

_ pressed ithe view that: “were the hear- 

. ings to be held agatn almost every one 

; involved would take considerable more 

| time than he did take in an endeavor to 

lay before the Interstate Commerce Com- 

{ mission the full facts regarding their 
’ particular interests.” 

We realize, of course, that the Com- 
mission is simply an. egency of the Con- 
gress, but we also realize that as such | 
an agency we are not free to adopt and 
follow in the conduct of our proceedings 
such a summary method of procedure as 
might he adopted and followed by the 
i As early as January 9, 


' concerning the jurisdiction to be exer- ; 
cised by a court, in determining whether | 
an order of the Commission should or 

| should not te enforced, which have been 

adhered to and consistently applied ever 
since in cases involving orders we have 
made under the authority conferred upon 
us by the interstate commerce act. These 
views were expressed in Interstate Com- 
merce Commission v. Union Pacific Rail- 
| road Company, .222 U. S. 541, wherein, 
among other things, the court said: 
“There has been no attempt. to make 
an exhaustive statement of the principie | 
| involved, but in cases thus far decided, | 
| it has been settled that the orders of the 
commission are final unless (1) beyond 
the power which it could constitutionally 
exercise; or (2) beyond its statutory | 
power, or (3) based upon a mistake of | 
law. But questions of fact may be in- | 
volved in the determination of questions 
of law, so that an order, regular on its 
face, may be set aside if it appears that 

(4) the rate is so low as to be confisca- 

tory and in violation of the constitutional 

prohibition against taking property with- 
out due process of law; or (5) if the 
| Commission ‘acted so arbitrarily and un- ; 
justly as to fix rates contrary to evi- | 
dence, or without evidence to support it; 
or (6) if the authority therein involved 
has been exercised in such an unreason- 
| able manner as to cause it to be within 
the elementary rule that the substance, | 
and not the shadow, determines the 
validity of the exercise of the power, 
ee a Bate 

And in United States vy. Abilene & 

; Southern Ry. Co., 265 U. S. 274, 288, 
pertinent language used by the Supreme 
Court was: “Nothing can be treated as 

| evidence which is not introduced as such.” 

“However, the point which you make 

| with respect to the length of these rec- 
| ords is undoubtedly a matter of prime 
importance, and we shall continue to la- 
bor to the best of our ability with the 
problem which it presents. If you have | 

| any further suggestions to offer at any 

' time, we shall welcome them. 7 


' 





Reading Line Asks Lease 
| Of Mount Carmel Railroad | 


Approval by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of a lease of. the Mount 


Carmel Railroad is sought by the Read- 
ing Company in an application made 
‘ public June 25 in Finance Docket No. ! 
6974. The lease would extend for a | 
period of 10 years from October 1, 1927. 
The application,states that the preposed 
, lease would be in the public interest as } 
| it would secure continuation of an estab- | 
| lished relationship between the lines. ; 
The Mount Carmel has been operated ! 
under lease by the applicant and its | 
predecessors, the Philadelphia & Read- | 
ing Railway, for the past 20 years. 








Authority to Abandon 
Is Granted Two Lines 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


has issued a certificate authorizing the 
Live Oak, Perry & Gulf Railroad to 
abandon part of its line in Taylor and | 
Jefferson counties, Florida, 8.75 miles. 
| The Commission has made public a re- 
port and order in Finance Docket No. 
6904, authorizing the Illinois Traction 
and the Illinois Terminal Company, 
lessee, to abandon a branch line exténd- 
ing from State Road Elevator to Homer, 
II., 2.7 miles. 


Hearing Is Postponed 
In Case Against B. & O. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
| announced on June 25 postponement until 
a iaier date of the hearinz, now assigned | 
for Jriy 2 at Washinzion, in its con: | 
piaint against the Baliimore & Ohio Rail- 
| road in Docket No. 21032 charging 2c- 
cuisition of approximately 40 per cent 
| cf the capital stock of the Wastern Mary- 
lan’ Railroad without first obtaining au- 
therization from the Comwmiss'on. 





| Proposed Increase Denied 
| In Freight Rates on Grain 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
peake & Ohio Railway in West Virginia 
and Kentucky. The Commission held 
that the rates are not unreasonable, 
but the finding is without prejudice to 
a different conclusion that may be 
reached on @ 
2 xecordd ~ 
g Zecords 


* 


; road of New Jersey et al. 


Greenville 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
June 25 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 
No. 18908. Clay County Crushed Rock Com- 

pany et al, v. Atchison, Topeka and Santa 

Fe Railway Company et al. Decided May 

28, 1928, 

Interstate rates on crushed stone, in car- 
loads, from McDowell, Mo., and on gravel, 
in carloads, from Holliday, Kans., to desti- 
nations in the Kansas City, Mo.-Kans., 
switching district found unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial. 

Interstate rates on crushed stone, in car 
loads, from Birmingham, McDowell, Pixleys, 
and Hueyette, Mo., and Morris and Everett, 
Kans., to destinations in Kansas, and on 
like traffic in carloads, from Morris and 
Everett and Hueyette, Mo., and gravel, in 
carloads, from Holliday, Kans., to destina- 
tions in Missouri found unreasonable and 
unduly prejudical. 


Undue prejudice to Morris, Everett, Holli- 
day, and Hueyette and undue preférence of 
Sugar Creek and Leeds, Mo.,and unjust dis- 
crimination against interstate commerce, 
found to result from the relation of inter- 
state rates on crushed stone, in carloads, 
from Morris, Everett, and Hueyette and on 
gravel, in carloads, from Holliday, to desti- 
nations in Missouri and intrastate rates 
on crushed stone, in carloads, from Sugar 
Creek and Leeds, to the same destinations. 


Reasonable basis of rates prescribed and 
undue prejudice, undue preference, and un- 
just discrimination ordered removed. 

Proposed rates on sand and gravel, in 
carloads, from Kansas City and St. Joseph, 
Mo., to destinations in Kansas on the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway found 
not justified, without prejudice to the filing 
of schedules naming rates not to exceed 
those based on the scale herein prescribed. 
No. 15627. Southern Agricultural Chemical 

Corporation v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 


cago & St. Louis Railway Company et al. ! 


Decided June 4, 1928, 

On rehearing, findings of division 1 in 
original report, 109 I. C. C. 227, that the 
rates on sulphuric acid, in tank-car loads, 
from Evansville, Ind., and Louisville, Ky., 
to Lawrenceville, Ill., are and will be un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial, affirmed. 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 

2954. Grain, Grain Products and By- 

products from Point in Ohio to Points 
products from Points in Ohio to Points 

Decided June 6, 1928, 

Proposed increased rates on grain, grain 
products and by-products, in carloads, from 
points in Ohio to destinations in West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky found not justified. 
Suspended schedules ordered canceled and 
proceeding discontinued. 

Rates on grain, grain products and by- 
products, in carloads, from points in IIli- 
nois and Indiana to points in central terri- 
tory and to destinations on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway in West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public June 25 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are summarized as follows: 

No. 21097, Standard Sanitary Manu- 
facturing Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. v. Abilene 
& Southern Railway et al. Requests Com- 
mission to order establishment of reason- 
able rates cn enameled cast iron tubs in 
carloads and in mixed carloads with other 
plumbers’ goods from Louisville, Ky., to 
destination in Texas common point ter- 
ritory and to <Amarilo, Texas. Claims 
reparation, 

_No. 21103. Phoenix Utility Co., of New 
York City v. Southern Railway “et al. 
Claims reparation of $1,255.62 on various 
shipments of coal cinders or ashes from 
— Yards, Ga., to Fort Lauderdale, 
Shit. 

No. 

Co., 


21104. Salem 
of Bridgeton, N. J. v. Central Rail- 
Claims repara- 
» shaipments of cast iron 
soil pipe and fittings from Bridgeton to 
New York destinations. 

No. 21105. Armour & Co., of Chicago v. 
Evie Railroad et al. Asks Commission to 
1equire establishment of reasonable rates 
on sunflower seed oil from Long Dock, 
N. J. to Chicago. Claims 
F4SS8.66. 

No. 21106. John 


tion on various 


tumwa, Jowa v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road et al. Claims reparation of $2,000 on 
numerous shipments of dried, dry salted, 
smoked and pickled meats, loose from 
Sioux Falls, S. D., to points in eastern 
trunk line and New England territories. 

No. 21107, City of St. Paul, Minn. v. Chi- 
cag Burlington & Quincy Railroad et al. 
Ast Commission to order establishment 
of reasonable rates on carload freight be- 
tween industries served by the Minnesota 
Transfer Railway and the track connection 
of the respondent railroads with the mu- 
nicipal river terminal. 


No. 21108. Texas Wheat Growers’ As- 


sociation, of Amarillo, Texas v. Atchison, | 


Topeka & Santa 
Commission to 
through rates 
the line of 


Fe Railway et al. 
prescribe reasonable 
on grain from 
the Panhandle 


Asks 
joint 
Stations on 
& santa Fe 


Railway in Texas to Galveston, Texas, for | 


export. 
No. 
Fort 
road. 
ear 


Claims reparation. 

21108. Perrine-Armstronge Co., 
Wayne, Ind. v. Pennsylvania Rail- 
Claims reparation of $30.17 on one 

lumber from Matthews, Ind? to 
Pier. N. Ji 

No. 21110. Simms Oil Co., of 
Missouri Pacific Railroad et al. Seeks rea- 
sonable rates on oil well supplies from 
Lufkin, Texas, to Smackover, Ark. 
Claims reparation of $645.96. 

No. 21111, 
Louis, Ill. v. Cape Girardeau Northern 
Railway et al. Claims reparation of 
$110.36 on three cars of scrap iron fiom 
Perryville, Mo., to East St. Louis. 


of 


Eastern Terminal Fixed 
For Lakes’ Shipping 


The new eastern terminal for Great 
Lakes shipping will be located at Pres- 
cott, Ontario, upon the completion of 
the new Welland Canal, according to an 
official announcement just made public 
by the Department of Commerce. 

The Dominion government plans to 
spent about $4,000,000 upon harbor im- 
provements there, including facilities for 
transferring grain to the smaller‘ river 
vessels, the announcement stated. 


ania Road Asks 
To Abandon Branch Line 


Pennsyly 


The Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit 
Railroad and the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
lessee, has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for permission to 
abandon 1.5 miles of line extending from 
Strasburg to Harwalk on the Strasburg 
branch in Tuscarawas County, Ohio. The 
application in Finance Docket No. 6973, 
made public June 25, states that no train 


_ more comprehensive | service has been operated for the past 


51% 78ars,) . 


Brass & Tron Mfg. | 


reparation of | 
i 


' of changes in the 
Morrell & Co., of Ot- | 


| bankments. 


of j 








' eredits 


Dallas, v. | 


National Tron Co., of East St. | 


Freight Rates 
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Machinery — 


Kansas City Southern Railway Authorized 
To Acquire Control of Connecting Line 


Grandview Road to Issue $3,000,000 of First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds to Finance Construction, 


Acquisition by the Kansas City South- 
ern Railway of control of the Kansas 
ern Railway of controld of the Kansas 
City & Grandview Railway by lease was 
authorized by the Intersiate Commerce 
Commission in a report and order made 
public June 25 in Finans: Docket No. 
6843. The Grandview was authorized to 
issue $3,000,000 of first mortgage gold 
Londs, guaranteed by the Kansas City 
Southern, to be sold at 96.05 per cent 
of par and accrued interest. 

The proceeds will be used to finaie 
18.24 miles in length, exteiding from a 
connection with the Kansas City South- 
ern at Leeds, to Grandview, Jackson 
county, Mo. The report of the Commis- 
sion in Finance Docket No. 6840 follows 
in full text: 

The Kansas City & Grandview Rail- 
way Company, hereinafter called the 
Grandview, a corporation organized for 
the purpose of engaging in transportation 
by railroad subject to the interstate com- 
merce act, and the Kansas City Southern 
Railway Company, hereinafter called the 
K. C. Southern, a common carrier by 
railroad engaged in interstate commerce, 
by a joint application filed April 10, 
1928, duly applied for authority under 
section 20a of the interstate commerce 
act (1)* for the Grandview to _ is- 
sue $3,000,000 of first-mortgage guaran- 
teed gold bonds, series A and (2) for 
the K. C. Southern to assnume obliga- 
tion and liability, as guarantor mm respect 
of the bonds. 

By an application filed on the date 
above stated the K. S. Southern re- 
quests authority under paragraph (2) 
of section 5 of the act to acquire control, 
under a lease, of the railroad and prop- 
erty of the Grandview. A hearing has 
been had. No representations have been 
made by authorities of the State of Mis- 
souri, and no objection to the granting 
of the applications have been presented 
to us. 

By our certificate issued October 6, 
1923, we authorized the Grandview to 
construct a line of railroad beginning at 
a point on the K. C. Southern at or near 


its intersection with Raytown Road in or | 


near the former town of Leeds, now a part 
of Kansas City, Mo., and extending south- 


erly toa connection with the K. C. South- | 
The length of the Grand- | K. C. Southern Line 
view as originally projected was 13.48 | 
Because of changes in the loca- | 


tion of the proposed line, the corrected | G,andview’s capital stock and proposed 


| lessee~ of ils properties, requests 


ern at or near Grandview, all in Jackson 
County, Mo. 


miles. 


length is 13.24 miles. 

We have extended from time to time 
the dates of commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of the Grandview. 
Ovr order of September 7, 1927, requires 
that construction of the line be com- 
menced on or before Qctober 1, 1928, and 
be completed on or before September 30, 
1931. The Grandview states that con- 
struction will be commenced as soon as 
the proceeds of the proposed bonds are 
available and it expects that the line will 
be completed within 18 months there- 
after. The K. C. Southern controls the 
capital stock, the acquisition of which 
was authorized by our order of Novem- 
ber 14, 1925. 


Estimate of Cost 


Of Construction Increases 


The cost of constructing the Grand- 
view was originally estimated at $1,820,- 
000, but the cost is now given at $2,999,- 
839. The difference is principally due 
to increases in the cost of land, grading, 
bridges, trestles, and culverts. When the 
original estimate was furnished, detailed 


studies had not been made of the cost of | 


constructing the road. 

The present estimate of the cost of 
land is approximately $470,000 more 
than the estimate originally given. 
About 95 per cent of the land for the 
right of way has been acquired so that 
the estimated cost of the land is now 
fairly accurate. This increase resulted 
from the paying of higher prices for 
land because of the development as 
suburban property of the section through 
which the line is to be built and also 
from the purchase of more land because 
alignment. These 
changes in the location of the line were 
made so as to avoid a grade crossing 
with the St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way Company, hereinafter called the 
Frisco, and crossing improved and public 
properties such as the Kansas City Tu- 
berculosis Hospital grounds, lands ad- 
joining a cemetery, and the route of a 
scenic drive. 

A right of way through or adjacent 
to those properties would have cost more 
than the right of way as relocated. Be- 
cause of these revisions the number of 
acres of land has been increased from 
194.7 to 292. Of the additional land 36 
acres were acquired for the purpose of 
obtaining additional material for em- 
Some of the land that has 
been acquired will not be needed for 
railroad purposes, and credits will be 
made to the land account therefor upon 
completion of the line. What those 
will amount 
is not now able to estimate. 


Heavy Excavations 


| And Fills Required 


The topography of the territory 
through which the proposed line is to 
be constructed requires heavy excava- 
tions and fills to provide a 0.5 per cent 
grade. The estimated cost of grading 
has been raised from $673,000 to $1,044,- 
000 because of increased grade quanti- 
ties, particularly for embankments, made 
necessary by changes in the alignment 
to avoid excessive costs of right of way 
as above mentioned. 

The difference of $371,000 between 
these estimates is made up of the fol- 
lowing: $92,000 for excavation, $145,- 
000 for embankments, $60,000 for over- 
haul, including temporary trestles, and 
$50,000 for contingencies, a total of 
$347,000. The remainder of $24,000 is 
for ‘drainage and road crossings. As 
illustrating the effect upon grading costs 
from changing the alignment, testimony 
was given that the tuberculosis hospital 
is situated upon a hill, and to avoide 
passing through that property, the line 
has been relocated across a valley neces- 
sitating a fill averaging from 35.to 40 
feet high that must be made from the 
land purchased for embankments. 

The estimated cost of bridges, trestles, 
and culverts is $740,192 as compared 
with the original estimate of $465,588, a 
difference of $276,804, This increase is 
attributed to longer .and additional 
bridges having increased capacities so 
as to accommodate heavier locomotives. 
The additional and longer bridges were 
necessitated by the laying out of more 
highways and streets and of providing 


or wider openings for undergrade cross+-, $7,8 


| 
| 


| 








to, the Grandview | 


ings. An overhead crossing of the tracks 
of the Frisco is now planned, whereas 
a grade crossing was first contemplated. 
These changes produce increasetl coSts 
for the respective projects ranging from 
$13,000 to $45,000. The details are given 
in the application. 


First Mortgage Proposed 


By Grandview Line 


The Grandview shows that to April 
1, 1928, it had expended $642,853.46 for 
construction representing primarily ©€x- 
penditures for engineering and land. Of 
the total expended $14,000 was derived 
from the issue of stock, $627,755.47 was 
advanced by the K. C. Southern, and 
$1,097.99. represents net current liabili- 
ties. To provide for financing the cost 
of completing the railroad and to repay 
the K. C. Southern for the advances men- 
tioned, the Grandview proposes to make 
a first mortgage dated December 1, 1927, 
to the National City Bank of New York 
and Harry T. Abernathy, as trustees, 
covering all of its property, including its 
interest in the lease to the K. C. South- 
ern hereinafter described. 

This mortgage will provide for a to- 
tal of $5,000,000 of bonds, of which $3,- 
000,000 of first-mortgage bonds, series 
A, are to be issued presently. 

The series-A bonds will be issued un- 
der and pursuant to the proposed first 
mortgage. The coupon bonds will be 
dated December 1, 1927, will be in the 
denominations of $1,000 and $500, reg- 
istrable as to principal, and the regis- 
tered bonds will be dated either June 
1 or December 1 of the year in which 
issued and will be in the denominations 
of $1,000, $5,000, and multiples of $5,- 
000. This series of bonds will bear in- 
terest at the rate of 415 per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually on June 1 
and December 1 in each year, and will 
mature December 1, 1950. 

Subject to our approval, arrange- 
ments have been made to sell the bonds 
to Ladenburg, Thalmann & Company 
of New York City at 96.05 per cent 
of par and accrued interest from June 
1, 1928. At that price the annual cost 
to the Grandview will be apprxibately 
4.789 per cent, 


Would Act as Guarantor 


The K. C. Southern, owner of the 
au- 
thority to assume obligation and liabil- 
ity, as guarantor, in respects of the 
series-A bonds, by indorsing thereon 
in the form shown in the application 
its guaranty of the payment of the 
principal of and interest on these bonds. 

The K. C. Southern, with its affiliated 
companies, operates a continuous line 
of railroad from Kansas City, Mo., to 
Port Arthur, Tex. Between Belt Junc- 
tion and Grandview Junction, Mo., a 





distance of about 11 miles, the tracks 
of the Frisco are used under a track- 
age agreement which is terminable by 
either party upon two years’ notice. 
Upon the completion of the proposed 
line of the Grandview and its being 
turned over to the K. C. Southern for 
operation, the latter’ proposes to lease 
the railroad and property of the Grand- 
view for a term ending December 1, 
2026, pursuant to a lease to be dated 
December 1, 1927, between those com- 
panies. 

As rental for the properties, the K. 
C. Southern will agree to pay a sum 
equal to the interest on the Grandview’s 
outstanding first-mortgage bonds, any 
discount suffered from the sale of the 
bonds, and all taxes and assessments 
not chargeable to capital account. It will 
also pay all expenses of maintaining 
and operating the railroad. The K. 
Southern is to be reimbursed for ex- 
penditures made by it for additions and 
bettermenis ‘or extensions to the de- 
mised properties. The line of the Grand- 
view will not parallel or compete with 
the line of the K. C. Southern, but will 
constitute a link uniting two disjoined 


| segments of the K. C. Southern system 
| that 


are now connected by trackage 
rights as above stated. 

As has been indicated, the total cost 
of constructing the Grandview is now 
estimated at $2,999,839. Of the expen- 
ditures for construction to April 1, 1928, 
namely $642,855.46, there has been capi- 
talized at $14,000 by the issue of stock. 
The issue of $5,000,000 of first-moxt- 
gage bonds as proposed would make the 
Grandview’s total capitalization $3,014,- 
000, or $14,161 more than the estimated 
cost of constructing the railroad. There- 
fore our order herein will require that 
the Grandview shall increase its invest- 
ment in railroad properties by not less 
than $14,161 through the expenditure of 
funds not procured from the issue of the 
series-A bonds before that company may 
issue any securities in addition to the 
bonds now proposed or declare any divi- 
dend. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
(1) the proposed issue of 93,000,000 of 
first-mortgage guaranteed gold bonds, 


| series A, by the Grandview, and the as- 


sumption of obligation and liability, as 
guarantor, in respect thereof by the 
K. C. Southern as aforesaid (a) are for 
lawful objects within their respective 
corporate purposes, and compatible with 
the public interest, which are necessary 
and appropriate for and consistent with 
the proper performance by them of 
service to the public as common carriers, 
and (b) are reasonably necessary and 
appropriate for such purposes; and (2) 
the acquisition by the K. C. Southern of 
control of the railroad and property of 
the Grandview in accordance with the 
terms of the proposed lease, a copy of 
which is filed with the application re- 
corded in Finance Docket No. 6844, will 
be in the public interest, and that the 
terms and conditions of said lease and 
the consideration to be paid thereunder 
are just and reasonavle. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Funds Allotted to Improve 
Lake Washington Canal 


Funds have been allotted for the im- 
provement of the Lake Washington Ship 
Canal and the Tennessee River, accord- 
ing to an announcement just made pub- 
lic by the Department of War, which 
follows in full text: 

The following allotment have been 
made for maintenance and improvement 
of river and harbor works: Lake Wash- 
ington Ship Canal, Washington, $27,000; 
Tennessee River, maintepance dredging, 


| types perform 
and transporting as well as in loadin: 


~4-of total output loaded by, machin 


Mechanical Loadin; 
Of Bituminous.Co 
Increases in “Mh 


Various Devices Emiplo} 
To Eliminate Hand Sho 
eling in Deep Mining a 

Surface Stripping: 


: [Continued from Page: 1.] 
the place of delivery to the rail t 
portation system of the mine. 
Devices which make_possiblei fe 
most of the coal handled witkout 
shoveling include loading .mach 
combined cutting and loading mach 
scraper loaders; shaking trough cor 
ers, equipped with a shovel atatch# 
at the front end such as the so-cl 
“duckbill;”” conveyers equipped - -wil 
cutting device; and also certain ‘ 
loading” conveyers designed to ree 
the coal as shot down. Stri¢tly, speay 
“self-loading”’ conveyers are. not loa) 
machines, but they are stated to 
out from one-third to a half or 
two-thirds of the coal without Vs 
shoveling, and they have therefore | 
included, a 
Labor Saving Devices, tk 
There are other face conveyers 
mine-car loaders on which practieall~ | 


| the coal has to be shoveled by hand? 


though such devices, 


by reduci 
height to which the educing 


coal has to be li 


; by the miner, greatly reduce the IF 


of hand shoveling. Complete’ statis 
covering the use of hand-loaded face | 


| veyers in 1926 are not available, hut 9 


information at hand indicates ‘a con” 
erable number of installations of 
type, particularly in central Penn | 
vania. 
Statistics of mine-car loaders, 4 
which the Jeffrey pit-car loader is | 
principal type, have been coiliected by 
bureau for 1926, but caa not be publi” 
without disclosing the husiness ox @ 
dividual manufacturers. It may. de s 
however, that the mine-car loader 
been widely introduced, especially in 
nois. From the information availabl- 


| appears that the total quantity of © 


nandled by mine-car loulers and ba. 
loaded face conveyers in 1426 was cves 
million tons. Added to the 10,022 
tons loaded by machincs, this give] 
grand total of more than 11,000,000 t — 
produced by “mechanized” mining 
1926. In its statisical report for 1 
the bureau plans to include a comp! 


| analysis of the use of conveyers. 


Surface Stripping Operators 
The studies relate only to deep min 
an connection with the growing mech” 


| ization of underground upcrations:’ hi 


ever, it is of interest to refcr to the 
veploment of surface stripping. In 1% 


| there were 237 strip pits in the bitum) 


ous coal field which employed 410 pov 
shovels and produced 16,922,695 tu: 
of coal. 

A total of 1,879,726 tons was loaded # 
machines in 1923, of 3,495,522 tons 
1924, and of 6,243,104 tons in 1925. Fr 
1923 to 1924 the increase in the quant 
handled by machine was thus 86 per cé 
and from 1924 to 1925 it was 78 per cellf 

An exact comparison between 1925, 
1926 is not possible because of cert 
changes in Classification. The figures # 
1923 and 1925 included mine-car loadd 
ot the type of the Jeffrey pit-car load 
as already explained, were not count! 
in the 1926 figure. On the other ha 
the figures for 1926 include certain ‘“s 
loading conveyers for which data w 
not available in 1923 to 1925, 

Sixty Per Cent Increase. 

Allowing for these differences in cla 
fication, it appears that the increase 
the quantity handled by machines fre) 
1925 to 1926 was between three‘ and | 
half and four million tons, and the pel 
centage of increase may be placed at a’ 
proximately 60 per centy Thus, althoug. 
an exact comparison can not be made, 
is clear that there was a very larg 
growth in the quantity, loaded by m 
chine from 1925 to 1926. 

For 1927 the reporis are not yet cor 
plete, but those received indieate rap 
progress in the number of machine ‘i! 
stalled. The tonnage loaded -in 192 
however, May not show much increas 
on account of the long suspension 
Illinois and Indiana. 5 

By far the largest group of mechan 
cal loaders, both in numbers installed ar 
tonnage handled, were mobile loadin 
machines, of the digging and loading; é 
cutting and loading types; 295 such ha 
chines loaded 7,786,350 tons in 1926, Th 
second largest group were the scrap¢ 
loaders, Which handled 1,554,372: tons. 2 
third group comprised various. types « 
combination conveyer-loaders,’’: whic! 
handled 681,463 tons in 1926. 

The recapitulation by type of machine 
it is explained, is given because’ th 
scrapers and combined conyeyer-loade 
certain work  gatherin, 


the coal. The selection of a particula 
type depends largely on natural condi 
tion in the mine, and consequently th 
distribution of the types varies. widel: 
from State to State. it can not be showi 
by individual States, however, without 
disclosing individual operations. 

For the entire group of 131 mines the 
proportion loaded mechanically was 24.! 
per cent, the total output of-these: mine: 
including coal loaded in workings stil 
operated by hand being 40,329,133 tons 
In certain States the proportion was 
much higher. ; 

The seven machine-ioading mines o 
Wyoming loaded 63.6 per cent oi thepia 
production mechanically, -and.the ‘1: 
mines of Indiana loaded 89.4 per cent 
mechanically. 

Indiana led all other States in ton- 
nage mechanically loaded in 1926 with 
a total of 2,166,737 tons, followed b 
Illinois with 2,035,521 tons, West Vir 
ginia with 2,000,636 tons, Wyoming with] 
anaes tons and Virginia with 1,086,-] 
480. 4 

The greater part of the total for Vir 
ginia was loaded in the extéhsion of the 
Pocahontas field in Tazewell County, Va.| 
Pennsylvania reported 855,578 tons, a 
large patt of which was handted by “self- 
loading” conveyers. Eleven other States} 
loaded by machine, but the quantity was 
relatively small. 

The coal mechanically loaded in 1926 
was 1.8 per cent of the total production 
of all bituminous mines in the country. 
In some States, however, a’ considerable 
part of the output was loaded by ma- 


chine. 


Thus in Utah the proport jon was 2.6 
per cent of the State production; ‘in Ii- 
nois it Was 2.9 per cent; in Virginia, 7.7 
per cent; in Indiana, 9.3 per cent; and 
in Wyoming, 17.6 per cent.°*Wyoming 
thus leads all other States in percentage 
Bet. 
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Reparations 


Distribution of Reparation Payments 


Made by Germany Are Proc 


hares Summarized 
JO€ Creditor Powers 


Parker Gilbert Lists Expend- 
itures for Nine Months of 
Fourth Annuity Year. 


The distribution of the reparation pay- 
ets:made by Germany under the Ex- 
brts’ Plan for the repayment of German 
parations (the Dawes Plan) has pro- 
eded steadily throughout the first nine 
onths ‘of the fourth annuity year, ac- 
brding to the interim report of the 
gent General of Reparations, S. Parker 
ilbert. 
Mr. Gilbert’s general observations 
ere published in the issue of June 23 
d' the full text of that section of the 
bport dealing with the administration 
f the annuity in the issue of June 25. 
he full text of that section of the report 
aling ‘with the distribution of the an- 
ity follows: 5 

The distribution of the reparation pay- 
ents made by Germany has. proceeded 
eadily throughout the first nine months 
f the fourth annuity year, and payments 
br the benefit of the creditor powers 
Ind for the other objects of expenditure 
ontemplated by the plan have been reg- 
larly made by the agent general for 
paration payments, under authority of 
he. Transfer Committee. The distribu- 
ion of the payments is summarized in 
Ihe’following paragraphs and is further 


escribed in the chapter relating to the | 


vork of the Transfer Committee. 

1. Basis of Distribution. 

The basis of distribution follows the 
brinciples laid down in the Finance Min- 
sters’ Agreement of January 14, 1925, 
eS have been fully explained in pre- 
ridus_ reports. 

s fellows: ae 

The first charge on the annuity is the 

ervices of the German External Loan, 


The next charges are the priorities 
recognized by the Finance Ministers 
Agreement, consisting chiefly of the costs 
f administration of the various Inter- 
Allied Commissions. 


urrent Army Costs 
Not Definitely Fixed 

After these prior charges come the 

hares of the creditor powers themselves, 
which include not merely their respec- 
ive shares of reparation on the basis 
bf the so-called Spa percentages, but also 
heir Vdtious allowances for army costs, 
both in arrears and current, the Belgian 
war debt allotments, allowances for resti- 
ution, and the special share allotted to 
he United States of America in respect 
of the awards of the Mixed Claims Com- 
ission: : 

The basis of distribution changes In 

certain respects from year to year and 
he. distribution of the payments is al- 
ways made according to the annuity to 
hwhich they belong and without regard 
to the date when they happen to become 
available. Tables showing the latest re- 
@ised distribution of the third and fourth 
annuities are attached to this report. 
The distribution of the third annuity has 
not been revised since the last report 
and it remains subject to final determi- 
nation. 

Gurrent army costs have not yet been 
definitely fixed; the costs of Inter-Allied 
Commissions will probably be slightly 
reduced as compared with the provis- 
jonal figures; and neither interest earned 
nor exchange differences for the year 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, June 25.—The Federal Re- 
|serve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: ; ; 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
5°°2-of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose. of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United: States, we have ascertained and 
hereby..certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
eable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Ccountty. 

Austria (schilling) 

geivtom (belga) ... 

Sulgaria’ (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) ........eeee- 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland, (markka) 

France (franc) .....--++eeee 
Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) ...-++-++ ‘nian 
Ttaly (lita) . 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway “(kKrone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania, (leu) 

Spain. (peseta) .... 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) .... 
China (Shanghai tael) : 
China’ (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) dollar 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

rgentina (peso) (gold) .. 

Gre (mnilreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay’ (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar. Silver 


14.0691 
13.9638 
-7193 
2.9624 
26.7984 
487.8484 
2.5177 
3.9309 
23.8976 
1.3016 
17.4364 
5.2580 
40.2997 
26.7761 
11.2087 
4.4992 
6136 
16.5589 
26.8283 
19.2799 
1.7607 
50.4285 
66.2678 
57.7000 
47.4583 
36.3453 
46.4269 
56.1458 
99.7587 
99.9406 
47.8625 
96.8130 
11.9525 
12.2009 


It may be summarized | 


as a whole have been brought to ac- 
ccunt. The distribution of the fourth 
annuity has been revised but is still 
subject to further revision, principally in 
connection with the figures for current 


army costs, Inter-Allied Commissions and 
interest and differences in exchange. 


II. Summary of Receipts and Payments. 


The funds at the disposal of the 
Agent General during the first nine 
months of the fourth annuity year 
amounted altogether to 1,420,884,875.13 
gold marks. This total was made up as 
follows: (1) the cash balance brought 


September 1, 1927, amounting to 185,- 
487,192.84 gold marks; (2) the receipts 
from Germany in September, 1927, in 
completion of the third annuity, amount- 
ing to 75,000,000 gold marks; (3) the re- 
ceipts from Germany during the nine 
months’ period on account of the fourth 
annuity, amounting to 1,158,328,000 gold 
marks; and (4) the interest received 
on cash balances, amounting to 2,069,- 
682.29 gold marks. From this total of 
1,420,884,875.13 gold marks there must 
be deducted the sum of 5,500,152.56 gold 
marks, representing the agreed discount 
on advance payments by the German 
Railway Company and the Bank for In- 
dustrial Debentures and a further sum 
of 517,522.67 gold marks for loss in ex- 
change. The effective balance available 
for distribution among the creditor 
Powers and for meeting the other 
charges contemplated by the Plan thus 
amounted to 1,414,867,199.90 gold marks. 

The payment of prior charges called 
for the following amounts during the 
nine months’ period: 66,001,221.36 gold 
marks for the service of the German Ex- 
ternal Loan, 1924; 17,613,479.385 gold 
marks for the expenses of the various 
Inter-Allied Commissions; and 53,933.38 
gold marks for the costs of arbitral 
bodies established under the Plan. There 
remained, after meeting these prior 
charges, a total of 1,841,198,565.82 gold 
marks for distribution among the Powers, 
out of which 1,178,742,861.19 gold marks 
were actually disbursed during the nine 
months’ period, leaving a cash balance 
on May 381, 1928, of 162,455,704.63 gold 
| marks. Against the balance there were 
outstanding commitments on May 31, 
1928, to a total of more than 119,000,000 
gold marks, consisting of 27,017,985.68 
gold marks of accounts payable and 92,- 
222,022.76 gold marks of commitments 
under approved contracts for deliveries 
in kind. 

The interim accounts of the Agent Gen- 
eral for Reparation Payments for the 
first nine months of the fourth annuity 
year, in the form of a balance sheet as 
of May 31, 1928, and a statement of re- 
ceipts and payments for the period Sep- 
tember 1, 1927, to May 31, 1928, are at- 
tached to this report as Exhibits IV and 
V, respectively. There are also attached 
two further statements showing the dis- 
tribution of the payments in greater de- 
tail, one appearing as Exhibit VI, which 
gives the distribution among the Powers 
of the amounts available for expenditure 
during the nine months’ period, and the 
other appearing as Exhibit VII, which 
analyzes the payments and accounts pay- 
able according to categories of expendi- 
ture. The accounts are all kept in gold 
marks on the basis prescribed in the 
London Agreement. 

III. Use of the Funds by the Creditor 
Powers. 

The creditor Powers have _util- 
ized the funds available to them for ex- 
penditure during the first nine months 
of the fourth annuity year in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


Utilization of Funds 
By Creditor Powers 


France.—The total funds available to 
France amounted to about 751,369,000 
gold marks. The French government has 
taken about 39,627,000 gold marks for 
the expenses of its army of occupation 
in the Rhineland, and to effect a final 
settlement with the German government 
is respect of the costs of occupation of 
the Ruhr. France has also taken about 
42,533,000 gold marks through the op- 
eration of its Reparation Recovery Act, 
in the franc equivalent at the Bank of 
France, and has received cash transfers 
in foreign currencies to the amount of 
179,677,000 gold marks. Of the remain- 
der of the French share, about 135,819,- 
000 gold marks were expended for the 
purchase of coal, coke and lignite, and 
for transport thereon; 30,177,000 gold 
marks for agricultural products; 23,664,- 
000 gold marks for chemical fertilizers; 
17,396,000 gold marks for sugar; 13,890,- 
000 gold marks for timber; 5,079,000 gold 
marks for coal by-products; 4,595,000 
gold marks for dyestuffs and pharma- 
ceutical products; and about 142,148,000 
gold marks for miscellaneous deliveries 
of great variety. The foregoing items 
total 634,605,000 gold marks, leaving an 
unexpended balance of 116,764,000 gold 
marks. Of this balance about 78,598,000 
gold marks were held committed on May 
31, 1928, to meet payments provided for 
under approved contracts for deliveries 
in kind, 

The British Empire.—The British 
share amounted altogether to about 263,- 
182,000 gold marks. The British govern- 
ment has taken about 9,468,000 gold 
marks for the expenses of its army of 
occupation in the Rhineland, and 32,512,- 
000 gold marks in cash transfers, of 
which 25,003,000 gold marks were trans- 
ferred in foreign currencies and 7,509,- 


ee rT 





e€ 


eding Steadily 


forward from the third annuity year, on | 


Effort for Even Flow 
Of Deliveries Made 


Total Amount Available 
United States Given as 57,- 


240,000 Gold Marks. 


000 gold marks were applied towards the 
settlement of certain balances which the 
British government agreed to pay to the 
German government on account of wages 
earned by German prisoners of war and 
civilians interned in Great Britain during 
the war. The British government, in ad- 
dition, received about 221,193,000 gold 
marks through the operation of the Re- 
paration Recovery Act in the sterling 
equivalent at the Bank of England, leav- 
ing an unexpended balance of 9,000 gold 
marks, 

Italy.—The Italian share amounted to 
about 97,486,000 gold marks. Italy has 
taken 60,918,000 gold marks for coal and 
coke, and for transport thereon; 3,979,000 
gold marks for coal by-products; 3,849,- 
000 gold marks for dyestuffs and phar- 
maceutical products; 1,674,000 gold 
marks for miscellaneous payments 
and deliveries; and 25,263,000 gold 
marks in cash transfers in foreign 
currencies. There remained on May 31, 
1928, an unexpended balance of 1,803,- 
000 gold marks, of which 791,000 gold 
marks were held committed under ap- 
proved contracts for deliveries in kind. 

Belgium.—The share of Belgium 
amounted to about 90,262,000 gold 
marks for the expenses of its army of 
occupation, and has received about 17,- 
782,000 gold marks in cash transfers 
in foreign currencies. In addition, Bel- 
gium has taken about 21,354,000 gold 
marks for coal and coke, and for trans- 
port thereon; 9,440,000 gold marks for 
chemical fertilizers; 6,009,000 gold 
marks for dyestuffs and pharmaceuti- 
cal products; 2,772,000 gold marks for 
coal by-products; and 26,929,000 gold 
marks for miscellaneous deliveries of 
great variety. The foregoing items ac- 
count for 85,806,000 gold marks, and 
leave an unexpended balance on May 
31, 1928, of 4,456,000 gold marks, of 
which 4,442,000 gold marks were held 
committed under approved contracts 
for deliveries in kind. 


Share of United States 
37,240,000 Gold Marks 


Serb-Croat-Slovene State.—The Ser- 
bian share amounted to 49,395,000 gold 
marks. Serbia has received 9,830,000 
gold marks in cash transfers in foreign 
currencies and 35,209,000 gold marks 
in miscellaneous payments and deliv- 
eries of great variety. There remained 
on May 31, 1928, an unexpended bal- 
ance of 4,356,000 gold marks, of which 
3,960,000 gold marks were held com- 
mitted under approved contracts for 
deliveries in kind. 


The United States of America.—The 
total share of the United States 
amounted to 57,240,000 gold marks. 
The United States Government has re- 
ceived during the nine months’ period 
36,083,090 gold marks in cash transfers 
on account of its priority for army costs 
in arrears under Article 8 A (1) of the 
Finance Ministers’ Agreement of Jan- 
uary 14, 1925. The whole of the re- 
mainder of the American share, amount- 
ing to 21,157,000 gold marks, was taken 
in the dollar equivalent under a special 
agreement with the German Govern- 
ment for regular monthly payments on 
a basis substantially analogous to the 
financing of deliveries in kind. 

Rumania. — The Rumania _ share 
amounted to about 12,210,000 gold 
marks. Rumania has taken 11,139,000 
gold marks in miscellaneous payments 
and deliveries, leaving an unexpended 
balance on May 31, 1928, of 1,071,000 
gold marks, of which 890,000 gold 
marks were held committed under ap- 
proved contracts for deliveries in kind. 


Japan.—The share of Japan amounted 
to about $,536,000 gold marks, Japan 
has received 2,143,000 gold marks in 
cash transfers in foreign currencies, and 
2,433,000 gold marks in miscellaneous 
deliveries, leaving an unexpended bal- 
ance of 4,960,000 gold marks, of which 
904,000 gold marks were held under 
approved contracts for deliveries in 
kind. 

Portugal. — The 


to 





Portuguese share 
amounted to about 7,090,000 gold 
marks. Portugal took 537,000 gold 
marks in cash transfers in foreign cur- 
rencies, and 6,537,000 gold marks in 
miscellaneous deliveries, leaving an un- 
expended balance of 16,000 gold marks, 
practically the whole of which was held 
committed under approved contracts 
for deliveries in kind. 

Greece.—The Greek share amounted 
to about 3,831,000 gold marks. Greek 
took 1,196,600 gold marks in miscel- 
laneous deliveries, leaving an unex- 
pended balance on May 31, 1928, of 
2,635,000 gold marks, of which 2,622,- 
000 gold marks were held committed 
under approved contracts for deliveries 
in kind. 

Poland.—The Polish share, which 
arises entirely on account of restitution, 
amounted to about 239,000 gold marks. 
Poland has taken 27,000 gold marks in 
cash transfers, and 203,000 gold marks 
for the purchase of horses and for in- 


[Continued on Page 9,Column 1.] 








U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


June 22 
Made Public June 2! 


Receipts. 

Customs receipts : 
Interna -revenue receipts: 
Income tax ...... 
Miscellaneous In- 
ternal revenue. . 
Miscellaneous receipts.. 


$1,969,470.65 
24,580,463.76 


2,915,896.62 
1,725,368.42 
Total ordinary receipts 31,191,199.45 
Public debt receipts.... 
Balance previous day.. 282,611,392.42 
317,807,091.87 
Expenditures, 

General expenditures... 

Interest on public debt.. 
543,691.37 
34,557.51 
21,674.56 


Postal deficiency 

Panama Canal 

Operations in special ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 

Civil service retirement 
fund 

Investment of trust funds 

Total ordinary expen- 

GECUPOS osc ccvccs 

Other public debt expen- 
ditures 

Balance today ........ 


214,555.98 


16,912.39 
139,467.27 


8,997,488.92 


21,261,478.30 
287,548,124.65 


Changes in Status 
of 
National 


Changes in the status of National 
Banks in the week ending June 23, as 
announced June 25 by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, Department of the 
Treasury, are as follows: 

agen hag organize 
itles requested: 
tite First National Bank of Olive Hill, 
Ky.; capital, $30,000. Correspondent, R, T. 

Sennard, Olive Hill, Ky. 
he First National Bank of Rancho Santa 
Fe, Calif.; capital, $50,000. Correspondent, 
H. G. Hoover, Pasadena, Calif. i ‘ 

The First National Bank of Bolivar, N. 
Y.; capital, $100,000. Correspondent, George 
H. Stohr, Bolivar, N. Y. : 

The First National Bank of Centerline, 
Mich.; capital, $50,000. Correspondent, L. 
J. Barry, Centerline, Mich. 

Applications to organize approved: 

Newton National Bank, Newton, 
capital, $200,000. Correspondent, 
Weston, Boston, Mass. 

The First National Bank of Bellerose, N. 
Y.; capital, $100,000, Correspondent, Rufus 
E. Smith, 14 Delaware Road, Bellerose, N. Y. 

Charters issued: 

The Point Pleasant Beach National Bank, 
Point Pleasant Beach; capital $100,000. (P. 
O. Point Pleasant), N. J. President, James 
W. Pearce; cashier, E. Delroy Holmes. 

Straus National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago, Ill.; capital, $1,000,000. Presi- 
dent, Simon W. Straus; cashier, John H. 
Krafft. 

First National Bank in San 
Calif.; capital, $100,000. President, 
Scott; cashier, W. H. Bridges. 

Changes of titles: 

Corn Exchange National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to “Corn Exchange National 
Bank and Trust Company, Philadephia.” 

The Farmers National Bank of Reading, 
Pa., to “Farmers National Bank and Trust 
Company of Reading.” 

Voluntary liquidation: 

The Tug River National Bank of Iaeger, 
W. Va.; capital, $50,000; effective January 
23, 1928. Liquidated agent, The First Na- 
tional Rank of Iaeger, W. Va. 
The First National Bank 
11268. 


Bank of England Holdings 
Of Gold Highest in History 


With the purchase of £3,045,000 of 
bar gold on June 7, from one of the 
recent American shipments of gold to 
Great Britain the total gold holdings of 
the Bank of England now amount to 
over £167,000,000, or approximately 
$800,000,000, the highest figure 
corded in the history of the bank, ac- 


received with 


Mass.; 
Thomas 


Loandro, 
G. R. 


of Iaeger, No. 


carding to a report to the Commerce } 


Department trom Trade Commissioner 
Frederic FE. Lee, London, made public 


by the Department June 25. The pre-! 


vious high peak was reached on August 
6, 1925, a few’ months after the return 
to a gold standard, the report states. 

During the current year to June 8 
some £3,000,000 have been 
the bank’s gold holdings from some in- 
ternal source. For the same period the 
gold influx has totaled £12,379,000, 
which makes the net movement since 
the return to a gold standard 
1925) an inward movement of £5,840,- 
000. The purchase of gold to the value 
of £3,045,000 cn June 7 was the largest 
individual transaction since the return 
to the gold basis, according to the re- 
port. 


Meeting of Bankers Called 
By Mexican Government 


A national banking convention has 
been called by the Treasury Department 
of the Mexican Government to meet in 
Mexico City on July 10, 1928, to discuss 
banking matters in general, according to 
a report to the Commerce Department 
from Acting Commercial Attache George 
Wythe, Mexico City, made _ public 
by the Department June 25. The 
report states that several 
amendments to the general law 
credit institutions and_ banking 
tablshments, all which tend 


of 
es- 


of to 


broaden the sphere of action of the banks | 


and put inactive reserve into circulation, 


! will be discussed during the convention. 


——- ——— 


Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


Made Public by the Federal Reserve Board June 25, 1928, as at Close of Business 


Federal Reserve District. 
Loans and investments—total 


Léaris and discounts—total 


Secured’ by U. S. Govt. oblig. .........-- 
Secured by stocks and bonds : 
All other loans and discounts 
Invéstments—total 


VW. G2'Govrt. securities ........-.cccccvees 
Other bonds, stocks and securities .. 
Reserve with Federal Reserve Bank . 
Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government deposits 

Due from banks 

Due to banks 

Borrowings from F. R. Bk.—total 


Secured by U. S. Govt. oblig. .........06. 
All, other 
gRunber of reporting banks ...... saaahns 


Total 
$22,476,507 


New York 
$8,630,429 


Phila. 


$1,252,373 


Boston 
$1,551,007 


15,784,813 


117,615 
6,704,584 
8,962,614 
6,691,694 


10,767 
432,716 
645,844 
461,680 


2,909,693 
3,178,935 
2,507,083 408,594 
3,017,941 
3,673,753 
1,721,389 
244,687 
13,332,122 
6,989,393 
210,985 
1,138,514 
3,126,005 


773,776 


168,654 
293,026 
98,812 
17,725 
894,985 
496,769 
9,775 
55,002 
144,502 
63,460 


1,203,847 
1,303,236 
802,293 
64,751 
5,913,050 
1,739,914 
64,664 
148,424 
217,177 


328,974 


109,766 
298,828 
78,417 
13,673 
726,999 
312,039 
9,361 
56.626 
166,771 
53,825 
41,663 
12,162 
49 


263,266 
65,708 
78 


38,152 
25,308 
86 


535,267 
238,509 
641 


June 20, 


Rich. 
$685,685 


Atlanta 
$640,976 


Cleve. 
$2,199,473 


Chicago 
$3,305,349 


13,943 
665,531 
779,493 
740,506 


312,541 

169,671 905,270 
376,876 
94,688 528,394 
40,468 § 
11,994 
357,017 
248,943 
2,492 
46,852 
94,598 
26,028 


04 ,764 
958,044 


246,785 
490,152 
105,594 


80,390 
25,204 
92 


9,597 
16,431 
66 


1928 (Thousands of Dollars). 


St. Louis 
$721,934 


Dallas 
$450,171 


Minn. 
$377,699 


San Fran. 
$1,988,945 


Kans. Cy. 
$672,466 


On 


5723 


303,377 


243,048 


358,581 
970,526 
118,908 655,584 


111,305 
131,743 
54,368 
11,476 
491,725 
178,458 
3,914 


85,038 
33,875 
33,169 

8,394 


36,02 
298,999 
118,709 


25,093 


129,404 


$3,913,460.20 | 
4,010,947.17 | ion 
| New York State Public Utilities Infor- 


| A. 


102,222.47 | 





317,807,091.87 
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Finance 


Bulletin of New York Utilities Sent 


Publicity activities by the New York 
States Public Utilities Information Bu- 
reau were explained to the Trade Com- 
mission on May 28 by the director of the 
Committee, Frederick W. Crone. Com- 


| missioner Edgar McCulloch presided at 
aes | the hearing, with the examination of 


the witness by the Chief Counsel of the 
Trade Commission, Robert E. Healy. Ex- 
cerpts from transcript of the testimony 
follow: 


Q. What is your connection with the 


mation Bureau? A. Director. 

Q. How long have you been director? 
Since the 1st of May, 1922. 

Q. Had you had any connection with 
it before that time? A. There was none 
before that time. 

Q. What had been your business and 
experience before you became connected 
with this committee? A. I was a news- 
paperman for 15 years, I did some pub- 
licity work, and advertising work. 

Q. With whom had you been in the 
newspaper work? A. The New York 
Tribune. 

Q. Any other paper? A. No. 

Q. In what department, or what sort 
of service did you perform? A. I was 
a general working reporter, legislative 
correspondent for five years, and for 
two or three years ari editorial writer. 

Q. What was the publicity work that 
A. Some of 
it was during the war, I was in the Lib- 


1 erty Loan Committee, the Press Bureau 


in New York, I was in the War Depart- 
ment on Training Camp Activities in 
Washington, I was with John Price Jones, 


| Incorporated, which was a publicity con- 


cern. I did some work for the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association. 

Q. How is the membership made up? 
A. Gas and electric companies which are 
members of the Empire State Gas and 
Electric Association. 

Q. Have you got a list of the member- 
ship of your committee? A. No, I have 
not. I can get it for you. 

Q. What percentage of the electric 
light companies in New York State are 
members of your committee? A. Last 
year there were 47 companies, what per- 
centage that is of the number of com- 
panies in the State, I cannot tell. 

Q. Can you tell us what percentage it 
represents on the basis of production? 
A. Oh, I should say perhaps 90 or more, 
that is a guess. 

Q. Does that apply to gas as well as 
electricity? A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any question, Mr. Crone, 
that among the members of your com- 
mittee and among those who contribute 
to its upkeep, are companies which trans- 
port current across State lines? A. Yes, 
there are. 

Q. Are there gas companies which 
transport gas across State lines? A. I 
do not think sa, but I don’t know posi- 
tively. 

Q. There are electric companies? 
There are. 

Q. Possibly across international lines? 
A. In this sense, one company which is 
a member imports electricity from Can- 
ada, whether it actually sells any in 
Canada, I do not know. 

Q. What office force do you have? A. 
An associate director, secretary of the 
Speakers Bureau and one clerk. 

Q. You prepare and print a bulletin, 
A. Yes. 


A. 


Says Bulletin Goes 


‘To 1,000 Newspapers 


Q. Have you an extensive acquaintance 
among newspaper men? A. I did have 
I have been out of the 
newspaper game so that it has lapsed. 

Q. What do you men, you have been 
out of the newspaper game? A. I mean 
I left the newspaper game during the 
war. Since then there has been prac- 
tically a new generation of newspaper 
men, 

Q. How old are you? A. Forty-six. 

Q. Were you a member of the Press 
Association? A. No. 

Q. Or of a press club of any sort? 
A. I am a member of the Newspaper 
Club in New York. 

Q. How long have you been a member 
of that? A. Since it started. I cannot 
tell you precisely when that 


was. I} 


should say six or seven years ago—six | 


years, perhaps. 

Q. This bulletin comes out every week, 
as I understand? A. Yes. 

Q. To whom does it go? A. About a 
thousand newspapers in the State, to 
utility company employes, to commercial 
organizations, and to a miscellaneous 
list, which includes engineers, banking 
houses, investment brokers, and that sort 
of thing. 

Q. Any libraries? A. I think it goes 
to two libraries. It may possibly go to 
a third. I am not sure about that. It 
goes to the Municipal Reference Library 
in New York which asked for it. It 
goes to the library of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, which asked for it, and it 
may possibly go to the New York Pub- 
lic Library, but I am not sure of that. 

Q. Does it go to any high schools? A. 

Q. Does it go to any colleges? A. No. 

Q. Does it go to any school teachers? 
A. No. 

Q. Does it go to any professors? A. I 
want to qualify that last answer. It may 
be, in a miscellaneous list there are two 
— professors, but I am not sure of 
that. 

Q. The purpose of sending this ma- 
terial to the newspapers is to have the 
newspapers reproduce it in the news 
columns, is it not? A. If they desire. 

Q. They reproduce it in the columns of 
their papers without anything to show 


| No. 


that it comes direct from the Utility | 


Information Committee? A. Sometimes. 

Q. Sometimes your material is repro- 
duced in the editorial columns of the 
newspapers, is it not? A. Here are some 
of the pieces from the bulletin, either 
practically as they were written or with 
an editorial written with them as a basis. 

Q. That is, an editorial will be written 
around the item that is clipped from 
your bulletin? A. Yes. 

Q. But in some instances do I under- 
you to say that the article as 


1 | for word in the editorial columns as an 


editorial of the editor? A. No, I would 


; not say word for word, but in some in- 


stances very largely as it is printed. 
Q. Haven’t you incorporated here in 
the publications of the Gas & Electric 


| Other Publicity Activities in State Are Explained to Trade 
Commission. 


Association Bulletin there have been a 
number of instances where the article 
was prepared by you and written in your 
bulletin, and reproduced almost word for 
word in the editorial columns of said 
papers? A. I do not recall. They may 
have. That would be a correct statement. 
Q. Well, isn’t it your purpose to have 
that very thing happen, Mr. Crone? A. 
Have what happen? 
Favors Crediting 


Of Articles to Committee 

Q. That the thing shall be printed as 
a news item of the paper that prints it, 
without anything that shows’ that it 
comes from your committee. A. No, I 
think it would be better if the paper 
quoted the committee, I mean, better 
from our point of view. 

Q. Have you suggested that in any of 
your bulletins you sent out that they 
should show that it comes from you? 
A. Nothing but that piece in the bulletin. 

By Commissioner McCulloch: Q. You 


have no doubt they would comply with | 


your request if you asked it? A. No, I 
have no guarantee of what any news- 
paper is going to do. 

No, but they would not publish 
your stuff without giving you credit if 
you asked them for it? A. I am wholly 
unable to say that. That is a matter 
that every newspaper would naturally 
act according to its discretion. 

Q. Newspapers are not accustomed to 
quoting stuff and failing to give credit 
where it is asked to give credit? A. 
That is not a matter that is copyrighted 
or anything of the sort. 

By Mr. Healy: Q. Isn’t that what 
your bulletin is for, Mr. Crone, and your 
Committee is for, to get that information 
into print?) A. Surely. 

Q. Get it into the newspapers? 
Surely. 

Q. To influence editorial opinion, and 
comment? <A. I would not say to in- 
fluence. To furnish material that may 
be suitable for editoriai comment if de- 
sired. : 

Q. When an editor takes one of your 
articles and reprints it almost verbatim 
in his editorial, don’t you think you have 
influenced public opinion? <A. I would 
say it this way, I am glad that the editor 
agrees that this is a matter of interest. 

Q. That is not what I asked you. A. 
I do not see how I can answer your ques- 
tion as you have phrased it. 

Q. What is the matter with it? 
Will you please state it again? 

Q. Haven’t you influenced editorial 
opinion when the result comes about that 
an editor reprints an article from your 
bulletin as his editorial and makes no 
change in it? A. Why, I have influ- 
enced it to the extent that he prints it, 
but it is wholly his editorial by print- 
ing it. 

Q. But he does not write it? 
does not write it. 

Q. Who wrote it? A. I write it. 

Q. And he takes what you have writ- 
ten and gives it to his readers as his 
editorial? A. Yes. 

Q. And you are paid by the power 
companies to write this material? A. 
Surely. 

Q. Well, I think we have enough of 
that; do you send these bulletins to the 
local companies? A. Yes. 

Q. Are the local companies urged to 
see that it is favorably received by the 
newspapers? A. I have asked local 
companies on one or two occasions to 
try to check up on what happens to the 
bulletin and find out whether it was 
given any attention in the newspaper 
offices. 

Q. Did you ever have the local man- 
ager suggest the local man at the head 
of the local utility to go in and see the 
editor? A. No, we offer it. 


A. 


A. 


A. He 


t 
Q. But you get results just the same? 


A. Yes. 

Q. What does the local manager do 
for you with the local newspaper editor 
in respect of this matter that you print 
in your bulletin? A. That I do not know. 

Q. You have a clipping service at 
headquarters? A. No, we read our own 
papers and clip them in the office. 

Q. For the purpose of seeing how 
much of your material is reproduced? 
A. Yes: 

Q. And you make a report from year 
to year, and from time to time, as to the 
amount of material that is reproduced? 
ae Tee. 


Yearly Report Made 


On Material Reproduced 
Q. That you can find? A. Yes. 
Q. 

in your State? A. No. 

Q. Do you subscribe to all the papers 
to which your bulletin goes? A. No. 
We buy about 220 papers. 

Q. Then your estimate as to the 
amount of your material that is repro- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 
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Loans and Discounts 
To 1,000 News papers, Director Says | 


Of Reserve Member 
Banks Show Decline 


Increase for Week in Invest- 
ments and Govesnment 
Deposits Reported on 


June 20. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condi- 
tion statement of 641 reporting member 
banks in leading cities as of June 20 
shows decreases for the week of $93,000,- 
000 in loans and discounts, of $385,000,- 
000 in net demand deposits, of $12,000,- 
000 in time deposits, and of $61,000,000 in 
borowings from Federal Reserve banks, 
and increases of $34,000,000 in invest 


ments and of $211,000,000 in Govern- 
ment deposits. 


_ Loans on stocks and bonds, includ- 
ing U. S. Government obligations, were 
$86,000,000 below the June 13 total, 
reporting banks in the New York dis- 
trict showing a decline of $57,000,000, 
the Chicago district, $23,000,000, and 
the San Francisco district $13,000,000, 
while the Cleveland district showed an 
increase of $7,000.000. ‘“‘All other” loans 
and discounts declined $7,000,000 at all 
reporting banks, $11,000,000 in the 
New York districts, $7,000,000 in the 
Chicago district, and $7,000,000 in five 
other districts, and increased $7,000,000 
in the San Francisco district and $11,- 
000,000 in four other districts. 


_ Holdings of U. S. Government securi- 
ties declined $17,000,000 at reporting 
member banks in the Boston district 
and increased $13,000,000 in the New 
York district, $9,000,000 in the Dallas 
district, $6,000,000 in the San Francisco 
district, and $4,000,000 at all report- 
ing banks. Holdings of other bonds, 
stocks and securities, which at all re- 
porting banks were $30,000,000 above 
the June 13 total, show increases of 
$28,000,000 and $7,000,000, respec- 
tively, in the New York and San Fran- 
cisco districts. 
Demand Deposits Decline. 


Substantial declines in net demand 
deposits were reported by banks~in all 
districts, the pricipal decreases by dis- 
tricts being: New York $169,000,000, Chi- 
cago $66,000,000, Philadelphia $37,000,- 
000, Boston $31,000,000, Atlanta $17,000,- 
000, St. Louis $16,000,000, and Cleveland 
and Richmond $12,00,000 each. Time 
deposits increased $17,000,000 at report- 
ing members banks in the New York 
district and declined $10,000,000 in the 
San Francisco district, $9,000,000 in the 
Philadelphia district, $6,000,000 in the 
Chicago district, and $12,000,000 at all 
reporting banks. All districts partici- 
pated substantially in Government de- 
posits, the totat on June 20 being $211,- 
000,000, as compared with none the week 
before. 

Borrowings from Federal Reserve 
banks increased $19,000,000 in the Phila- 
delphia district and declined $39,000,- 
000 in the San Francisco district, $19,- 
000,000 in the New York district, $13,- 
000,000 in the Chicago district, $12,000,- 
000 in the Cleveland district, $8,000,- 
000 in the Atlanta district, and $61,000,- 
000 at all reporting banks. 

The tabulated statement of the 
principal resources and liabilities of 
all reporting member banks in each 
Federal Reserve District as of the 
close of business June 20, will be 
found at the bottom of this page. 


Minutes away from the 
markets of the world 


Every minute during banking 
hours, The Equitable sends or 
receives a cable to transfer money, 
buy or sell foreign exchange, 
finance import or export ship- 
ments, or gather trade and credit 
information from all quarters of 
the globe. 


Through its special cable service, 
The Equitable enables you to be 
but minutes away from the mar- 
kets of the world. 


Write to our foreign department 
for particulars 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 11 Broad Street, N. Ys 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Franciseo 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


© 
No Second-sight 


As well expect your cashier to 


count the cash with the drawer 


closed as to ask your auditor to 


determine earnings without 


such facts as to fixed charges, 


maintenance and depreciation 


of property as are supplied by 


American Appraisal Service. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


Washington—820 Albee Bldg. 
A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 
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Secondary Boycott by Workers Is | 
To Be Justified by Their Self Interest | 


Ts Legal If intent 


SP OPSCSHSO CST SS ee eter eee tees 


Lacks Maliciousness 


Refusal to Work With Non- 
Members Found to Be 
Right of Unions. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY; RUDOLPH WuR- 
LITzER CoMPANY; M. P. MOLLER, INC.; 
Estey OrGAN CoMPANY; SKINNER 
ORGAN COMPANY; AND AUSTIN ORGAN 
CoMPANY, PLAINTIFFS, V. JACOB 
FISCHER, INDIVIDUALLY AND AS PRESI- 
DENT OF PIANO, ORGAN, AND MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS WORKERS INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF AMERICA ET AL., 
DISTRICT CourRT FOR THE SOUTHERN 
District or New YORK. 

The District Court held in this case 
that the acts of the local union in New 
York in attempting to coerce the em- 
ployment of union labor.in its local craft, 
not through the exercise of its members 
right to strike but by persuading union 
members of others craits to exercise 
their rights in its behalf, did not amount 
to unlawful restraint of trade. 

The refusal of union men engaged in 
the construction of buildings and in the 
operation of theaters to work while non- 
union men of another craft are at work 
on the premises was held to be for a 
purely local object, and not to exclude 
the plaintiffs’ product from interstate 
commerce, and therefore was not In re- 
straint of such trade in violation of the 

i-trust acts. . 7 

Tiyader the common law of New York, 

it was also held that the refusal of the 

union members to work on a building 
with non-union workers of another cratt 
was not unlawful, the self-interest of 
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Labor 


No. 170, International Association _ of 
Bridge & Structural Ironworkers and Lo- 
cal No. 28, International Association of 
Sheet Metal Workers, hoping to compel 
the plaintiffs and others engaged in the 
same industry to employ exclusively 
union labor in their work of installing 
and maintaining pipe organs in the City 
of New York; and to this end has 
threatened that if any concern should 
employ non-union labor in such work it 
would be prevented by the action of the 
New York Building Trades Council, and 
the unions associated and affiliated with 
it, from completing contracts, by the 
refusal of the members of the affiliated 
trades to work upon buildings when 
such contracts were being performed. 
In October, 1925, defendant Organ 
Workers Local No. 9 caused to be cir- 


| culated among the plaintiffs and all other 


manufacturers of organs within its juris- 
diction a proposed contract to be sub- 


| mitted to their employes, providing for 


| striking 
| to 


the regulation of hours of labor and 


working conditions of all employes en- | 
| gaged 


in the installation and mainte- 
nance of pipe organs in said territory. 
The plaintiffs refused to accede to 
terms of this proposed agreement, with 
the result that in December, 1925 a 
strike was called by defendant Organ 
Workers Local No. 9, and the members 
of this union in the plaintiff's employ 
quit work for a period of approximately 
14 weeks. 
employes returned voluntarily 
their work, since which time 
has been no dispute between the plain- 


terms or working conditions of their em- 


| ployment. 


the union members being sufficient justi- | 


fication and injury to others incidental, 


to the exercise of their rights. 

The motion of the plaintiffs for a pre- 

liminary injunction was denied by the 
-ourt. , 
r addition to Jacob Fischer 
fendants listed are Warren : 
jndividually and as president of Organ 
Workers Local No. 9 of Piano, Organ and 
Miyical Instruments Workers Interna- 
tional Union of America; Frank Wilson, 
individually and as_ president of Local 
No. 3, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Daniel Baxter, individu- 
ally and as president of Riggers Union 
Local No. 170, International Association 
of Bridge and Structural Tron Workers; 
Richard Patterson, individually and as 
president of Local No. 28, International 
Association of Sheet Workers; | John 
Halkett, individually and as president of 
New York Building Trades Council of 
Greater New York and Long Island; 
Carl Lessing, : pr 
ident of Combined Amusement Crafts; 
Piano Organ and Musical Instruments 
Workers International Union of America; 
Organ Workers Local of No. 9 of Piano, 
Organ and Musical Instruments Workers 
International Union of America; Local 
No. 3. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers; Riggers’ Union Local No. 
170. International Association of Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers; Local No. 
28, International Association of Sheet 
Metal Workers; New York Building 
Trades Council of Greater New York and 
Long Island; Combined Amusement 
Crafts: Frederick W. Meller; and 
Preiss; Harry Ospling; William P. But- 
ler; Lodge No. 22 of Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks; and Mark C. 
Tredennick Co., Inc. No. E. 45-40. 

Pavev & Huggins (J. C. Higgins of 
counsel) for plaintiffs; Morris Hillquit 
for Jacob. Frischer, Waren Rosebrook 
and Frederick W. Meler, individually, 
etc.: James E. Smith for Local Union 
No. 3. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. 

The full text of the statement of the 
case and the opinion of Judge Thacher 
follows: 2 

In Equity. Motion for preliminary 
injunction upon complaint and support- 
ing affidavits. The case presented by the 
complaint and supporting affidavits may 
be summarized as foilows: 


the de- 


Roseb1 ook, | 


| unions 


| threatening 
| intimidated 


| other buildings to cancel their contracts i 
with the plaintiffs or to delay the work | 
the plaintiffs by causing the plain- | 


| engaged 


Interference and 
Coercion Are Noted 


Notwithstanding the failure of this 


strike, defendant Organ Workers Local 
No. 9, through its delegate, the defend- 


ant Frederick W. Moller, has caused the 
members of various building trades 
engaged in building 
where employes of the 
the installation 


mn or 


ing trades strikes, and by causing 
the general contractors, ar- 


chitects or owners of said theaters or 


of 
tiffs to work at night or at other times 
when the building trades were not en- 


gaged .in work upon the building, or to 


| delay their work until the building had 


Tere : | ganization 
individually and as pres- | 


| same on account 


‘ ant Local 


been completed. 


~ . ° i 
Similar coercion has been brought to 
| bear 


through the defendant 
Amusement Crafts, 
composed of the various 


trades engaged in the operation of thea- 


ters, and the defendant Moller, through | 
| the affiliation of his union therewith, has | 
made threats to cause the shutting down | 
of theaters by sympathetic strikes of the | 
theatrical workers in places where the | 
plaintiff’s non-union workmen were en- | 
gaged in repairing or tuning an organ. | 


Instances have occurred where thea- 
ter owners have compelled organ manu- 


facturers, including some of the plain- | 


tiffs, to either cancel their contracts 
for maintenance or repair of organs in 
theaters or to delay performance of the 
of 
of theater workers, threatened or pro- 
cured by defendant Moller, through the 
affiliation his union with said 
bined Amusement Crafts. Defendant 
Organ Workers Local No. 9 has also 


of 


from time to time caused the other de- | 


fendant unions to withhold their aid to 
plaintiff’s employes 
organs were being installed. 

For instance, members of the defend- 
No. 3, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, at the 
stigation of Organ Workers 


essary for the work of installing and 
maintaining organs. 


} gers’ Union Local Ne. 170, International 


The plaintiff corporations, organized | 


respectively under the laws of the States 
of Connecticut, Ohio, Maryland, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts and Maine, are en- 
gaged in the manufacture, installation 
and maintenance of pipe organs and 
other musical instruments. They have 
been for some time, and now are, en- 
gaged in contracting and in performing 
contracts for the installation and main- 
tenance of pipe organs in the City | 
New York. All of these organs, with 
the exception of those manufactured and 
installed by the Wurlitzer Company, are 
transported by the plaintiffs from fac- 
tories in other States. In the conduct 
of their business the plaintiffs have at 
all times employed open-shop methods, 
that is to say, they make no discrimina- 
tion in the employment of labor be- 
tween union and non-union men, and 
their employes are free to join any union 
they wish. 

The defendants are voluntary unin- 
corporated labor unions, their officers 
and agents. Two corporations and their 
officers are also made defendants be- 
cause of their having joined in the con- 
spiracy alleged. All of the defendants 
are alleged to be citizens of the State 
of New York. 

Attempts Made to Unionize 


ot 


‘Employes of Plaintiff 


All of 
the iron 


the building trades excepting 
and steel’ workers are com- 


..pletely unionized in the City of Greater 


New York, and are represented in the 
defendant New York Building Trades 
Council of Greater New York and Long 
Island through membership of their re- 
spective delegates in said Council. 

The defendant Piano, Organ & Musical 


Association of Bridge & Structural Iron- | 


workers have refused to hoist organ 
parts and materials for the purpose of 
installation; and members of defendant 
Local No. 28, International Association 
of Sheet Metal Workers have annoyed 
and harrassed plaintiff’s employes by 
claiming the right to do the sheet meial 
work not only outside the organ but 
within the organ itself. And these de- 
dendant unions have from time to time 
engaged in strikes which have caused 
plaintiffs’ contracts either to be can- 


; celed or seriously delayed or hampered 


in their performance. 

The defendant Organ Workers Local 
No. 9 did not become a member of the 
New York Building Trades Council until 
January of this year. Prior to 
time various building trades unions af- 
filiated with said Building Trades Coun- 
cil had been engaged in strikes on build- 


ings where the plaintiffs or other organ | 


| manufacturers were installing or main- 


taining organs, and the Building Trades 


| Council was fully aware of the efforts 


of the defendant Moller and the de- 
fendant Organ “Workers Local No. 9 to 





the } 


At the end of this period the | 


there | 


operations | 
plaintiffs were | 
mainte- | 
nance of pipe organs, to join in build- | 
or } 
such strikes, has coerced and | 


sympathetic strikes | 


Com- | 


in buildings where | 


in- | 
Local No. | 
| 9, have refused electric light which was | 
| neces 
Members of Rig- | 


| this 


| necessary 


| theaters, 


that | 
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Anti-Trust Laws 


eld 


Said Not to Restrain 
Interstate Commerce 


of Anti-Trust Laws 
Combination of 
Crafts Denied. 


Violation 


By 


ing that it would not be allowed to pro- 
ceed with its contract until all of the 
other trades had completed their work 
on the building, which would be a pe- 
riod of about eight weeks.. The contract 
of the plaintiff, the Aeolian Company, in 
instance provided that the organ 
was to be erected as soon as the build- 
ing was ready for its installation. 
Jurisdiction ciaimed upon the 
ground of diversity of citizenship, and 
upon the ground that the defendants are 
engaged in a combination and conspiracy 
in restraint of interstate commerce, 
Thacher, D. J.: It seems entirely clear 
that this case can find no support in 
the Sherman Act, as amended by the 
Clayton Act. Strikes were not called or 
threatened against the use of plaintiffs’ 
organs, but only against the employment 
of non-union labor in the local work 
of installation and maintenance. The 
purpose of all that was done was to 


1s 


; coerce the employment of union men in 


one local craft through the refusal of 
other crafts to work on the same build- 
ing with non-union men. There was no 
intent, express oer implied, to exclude 


en : : . } non-union products from interstate com- 
tiffs and their emploves regarding the | 


merce, as in the Bedford and Duplex 


cases. 
Applicable Decisions 
Are Cited by Court 


On the contrary, the effect, if any, 


| upon interstate commerce resulted from 


interferences with the local installation 
of plaintiffs’ organs for a purely local 
object. The case is therefore governed 
by principles applied in Industrial Assn. 
v. United States, 268 U. S. 64, 77, and 
United Mine Workers v. Coronado Co., 
259 U. S. 344, 410-411, and the decisions 
in Bedford Co. v. Stonecutters Assn., 
274 U. S. 37. (The United States Daily, 
Yearly Index Page 423, Vol. II), and 
Duplex Co. v. Deering, 254 U. S. 445, 
are not in point. In the Bedford case 
it was said: 


“The product against which the strikes 


were directed, it is true, had come to 
rest in the respective localities to which 
it had been shipped, so that it had 
ceased to be a subject of interstate com- 
merce, Industrial Assn. v. United States, 
268 U. S. 64, 78-79; and interferences 


C t | for a purely local object with its use, 
Combined | 
which is a labor or- | 


with no intention, express or implied, 
to restrain interstate commerce, it may 
be assumed, would not have been a vio- 
lation of the Anti-Trust Act. Id., p. 77; 
United Mine Workers v. Coronado Co., 
259 U. S. 344, 410-411. But these in- 
terferences were not thus in pursuit of 
a local motive, they had for their 
primary aim restraint of the interstate 
sale and shipment of the commodity. 


Interstate commerce was the direct ob- | 


ject of attack ‘for the sake of which 
several specific acts and courses of con- 
duct (were) done and adopted.’ And 
the restraint of such commerce was the 
consequence of the acts and 
conduct and the immediate end in view.” 


Coming, then, to the contention that , 
plaintiff is entitled to relief under the | 


common law of this State, there is no 


doubt that the defendant Organ Work- | 
; ers Local No. 9, having failed in its ef- 


forts to unionize the plaintiffs’ employes 
in the installation and maintenance of 
pipe organs in New York City by calling 
a strike of such empioyes, has for some 
time past endeavored to accomplish the 
same result through the sympathetic 
support of various unions affiliated with 
the Building Trades Council of New 
York, and that it has been able to per- 
suade some of those affiliated unions to 
refuse to work in buiidings where non- 
union employes of the plaintiffs are en- 
gaged in the installation of organs. 

The Organ Workers Local No. 9 has 


not only endeavored to prevent the em- | 


ployment of non-union men by the plain- 
tiffs in the installation of organs, by 
persuading other trades to refuse to 
work on buildings where such jnstru- 
ments were being installed, but through 
its affiliation with the Combined Amuse- 
ment Crafts has endeavored in much 
the same way to prevent the employ- 
ment of non-union labor in the mainte- 
nance of organs, after installation, 
by persuading the 
crafts to refuse to work in theaters 
where plaintiffs’ non-union employes 
have been engaged in repairing or tun- 
Ing organs. All this has been done 
through peaceful persuasion, without 
threats of violence or other unlawful 
act, and the question presented is 
whether it is lawful for union men en- 


various 


| gaged in the construction of buildings 


| and in the operation of theaters, to re- 


fuse 
' 


to 
another 


work 
craft 


non-union 
at work 


while 
are 


of 
the 


men 
on 


| premises, 


| unionize the work of installing and main- | 


taining organs in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict. The purpose of the 
Trades Council in admitting defendant 


| Moller and his unions to its membership 
was to aid them in unionizing the or- 


Instruments Workers International Union | 


of America is composed of persons en- 
gaged in the installation and 


mainte- | 


nance of pipe organs, and is made up cf | 


different local unions the 
United States. 
jurisdiction within the territory of New 
York City, Long Island and New Jersey, 
is the defendant Organ Workers’ Local 
No. 9, and the business agent of this 
local is the defendant Frederick W. 
Moller. 

Since prior to the year 1925 this local 
union has attempted to unionize 
plaintiffs’ employes engaged in the in- 
stallation and maintenance of pipe or- 
gans, and has combined and conspired 
for this purpose with the unions con- 
trolling all branches of the building in- 
dustry within the Metropolitan District 
of New York, including the defendants, 
Local No. 3, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, Riggers’ Union 


throughout 


gan workers in New York City. 
Difficulty Encountered 
In Brooklyn Contract 


In March, 1928, while the plaintiff, the 
Acolian Comp: 
performance of an agreement with the 
defendant Lodge No. 22 of Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks for the 
erection of a pipe organ in the building 
of said defendant in Brooklyn, 


ny 
ny, 


Building | 


In considering this question it is im- 
portant to bearin mind that the plain- 
tiffs’ employes are entirely content. They 
have no controversy with their employer 
regarding their wages or the hours or 
conditions of their employment. It is in- 


| deed entirely clear that Organ Work- 


| through the 


ers Local No. 9 is attempting to coerce 
the employment of union labor, not 
exercise of its members’ 


right to strike but by persuading mem- 


was engaged in the | 


which | 


Was then in process of construction, de- ! 


fendant Frederick W. Moller, 
ually and as business agent of Organ 
Workers Local No. 9 through his mem- 
bership in the New York Building Trades 


| Council, caused a strike to be called by 


The local union claiming | 


said Council of the building trades em- 
ployed on said building. 

As a result of said strike, or threats 
thereof, the defendant Mark C. Tred- 


| denick Co., Inc., which was the generai 


; contractor 


the | 


| 
| 


enguged in constructing the 
building, and the defendant Lodge No. 
22 of Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks, the owner of the building, there- 
upon notified the plaintiff, the Aeolian 
Company, that its men would no longer 
be allowed to proceed with their work, 
and would have to be taken off the job 
at once; and on the following day the 
employes of the plaintiff, the Aeolian 
Company, were refused admittance to 
the organ chamber, and said _plainti/f 


individ- | 


| purposes deemed beneficial to themselves 


was notified by the owner of the build- ! 


bers of other crafts to exercise their 
right in its behalf, and thus indirectly 
to accomplish its purpose, which it faile] 
2 accomplish in the general strike of 
925. 

Malicious Intent 

Held to Be Necessary 

7 In this State, a secondary boycott 
is not illegal per se, and is condemned 
only if inspired by malicious intent and 
purpose to destroy the good will or busi- 
ness of those against whom it is di- 
rected. (Cf. Bossert v. Dinry, 221 N. Y. 
342, and Auburn Draying Co. v. Wardell, 
227 N. Y. 1). In Duplex Co. v. Deering, 
supra, the secondary boycott there 
question was not held illegal under the 
laws of this State. The opinion of the 


in | 


Court did not rule on the question, resi- ! 


ing decision solely on the Sherman Act 
as amended by the Clayton Act. The 
three members of the Court who dis- 
sented were of the opinion that the 
plaintiff had no cause of action by the 
common law of New York. So also in 
Bedford Co. v. Stone Cutters Assn., 
supra, decision went. solely upon the 
Federal statutes. 
That workingmen 


may organize for 


’ 


and in their organized capacity may de- ' 


ra 


Patents 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


RADE UNIONS: Secondary 


right—The Aeolian Co., et al., v. 


III). 


Boycott: 

Law of New York.—Where a local union in New York attempts to coerce, 
by peaceful persuasion and without threats of violence or other unlawful act, 
the employment of union labor in its local craft, not through the exercise of 
its members’ right t strike but by inducing union members of other crafts to 
exercise their right in its behalf, and thus indirectly to accomplish its purpose, 
held: It is lawful for union men engaged in the construction of buildings and 
in the operation of theaters to refuse to work while non-union men of another 
craft are at work on the premises, a secondary boycott, by the law of New 
York, not being illegal per se and condemned only if inspired by malicious 
intent and purpose to destroy the good will or business of those against 
whom it is directed; self-interest of the union members is sufficient justifi- 
cation, and injury to others incidental, to the exercise of such a personal 
Fischer, 
Southern District of New York.)—Yearly Index Page 1086, Col. 1 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


Self-Interest of Union Members: 


et al. (District Court for the 


(Volume 


RADE UNIONS: Combinations in Restraint of Interstate Commerce: Anti- 


Trust Acts: 


Work.—Where strikes of defendant 


Strikes Against Employment of Non-Union Labor in Local 
unions 


were not called or threatened 


against the use of plaintiffs’ interstate products, but only against the employ- 
ment of non-union labor in the local work of installation and maintenance of 
the products, the purpose of the strikes being to coerce the employment of 
union men in one local craft through the refusal of other crafts to work on 
the same building with non-union men, held: There was no intent, express or 
implied, to exclude non-union products from interstate commerce, the effect 
upon interstate commerce, if any, resulting from interference with the local 
installation and maintenance of plaintiffs’ products for a purely local pur- 
pose; and the acts of the defendant unions were not in restraint of interstate 
commerce in violation of the Sherman Act as amended by the Clayton Act.— 


The Aeolian Co., et al., v. Fischer, 
District of New York.) 


et 
Yearly Index Page 1086, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


al. (District Court for the Southern 


TRADE UNIONS: Organization for Beneficial Purposes: Refusal of Mem- 

bers to Work with Non-Members.—By the settied law of New York, work- 
ingmen may lawfully organize for purposes deemed beneficial to themselves, 
and, in their organized capacity, may determine that their members shall 
not work with non-members, or upon specified work or kinds of work.—The 


Aeolian Co., et al., v. Fischer, et al. 


(District Court for the Southern Dis- 


trict of New York.)—Yearly Index Page 1086, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


Patents and Trade Marks 
ATENTS: Validity: Parking Light—Claims 3-6 of patent 1380058, reissue 
15782, March 4, 1924, for automobile parking light having a small metal 
T-shaped body and projecting faceted lenses in each end thereof, held: Valid 


and infringed—Gross v. Norris. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 


Circuit.) —Yearly Index Page 1086, Col. 4 (Volume III). 


ATENTS: Designs: Parking Light—Design patent 57640, held: Valid, on 
ground that it was not necessary for such a patent to indicate inventive 


skill as well as beauty.—Gross v. Norris. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Fourth Circuit.) —Yearly Index Page 1086, Col. 4 (Volume III). 


(TRADE MARKS: Owner’s Consent to Registration: “Kitchen Maid.”—Where 
owner of trade mark “Kitchen Maid,” for ranges for wood, coal and gas, 
consented to its registration to applicant for gas stoves and ranges, held: 
Mark is not registrable, since corsent renders mark registrable only in case 
of reasonable doubt that goods are of same descriptive properties.—Ex parte 


Wasmuth-Endicott Company. 
Index Page 1086, Col. 7 (Volume III). 


— = 


(Assistant Commissioner of Patents.) —Yearly 


Inventive Skill Held Not to Be Necessary 
To Design Patent Where Beauty Is Shown 


Mechanical Claim for Device Found to Be Valid and In- 
fringed in Automobile Parking Light. 


Ancus R. Gross, APPELLANT AND Cross- } Judges, and McClintic, District Judge. 


APPELLEE, V. NORRIS, TRADING 
Norris & SONS, APPELLEE AND CROSS- 
APPELLANT. No. 2710, Circuit Court 
or APPEALS FOR THE FOURTH CIRCUIT. 


The decision of the District Court hold- 
ing Patent No. 1380058, reissue 15782, 
March 4, 1924, claims 3-6, valid and in- 
fringed, was affirmed, and the decision 
holding design patent 57640 invalid was 
reversed. 

The court found the mechanical patent 
valid since plaintiff was the first to make 
a parking light having small metal T- 
shaped body and _ projecting 
lenses in each end thereof. 

The decision holding the design patent 
invalid was reversed on ground that it 
was not necessary for such a patent to 
indicate inventive skill as well as beauty. 


AS | 


Arthur E. Dowell (Alexander & Dowell | 


on brief) for appellant and cross-appel- 
lee, and William R. Wood (Edmund P. 
Wood on brief) for appellee and cross- 
appellant. 

Cross-appeals from the District Court 


for the District of Maryland, at ‘Balti- 


more. ae 
Before Waddill and Northcott, Circuit 


termine that their members shall not 


|! work with nonmembers, or upon speci- 


fied work or kinds of work, is the settled 
law in this State. (Bossert v. 
supra; National Protective Assn. v. 
Cumming, 170 N. Y. 315). It was there- 
fore not unlawful for the defendant 
unions to forbid their members work- 
ing with non-union men employed in tke 
same craft. 
is sufficient justification, and injury to 
others is incidental to the exercise of a 
personal right. 

How far the members of a craft may 
go in their organized capacity in re- 
fusing to work in the same building with 
non-union members of other crafts is a 
question not so simple of solution. It 
depends upon the extent to which those 
who cooperate have in point of fact a 
common interest and are justified in 
what they do by honest motives to ad- 
vance self-interest, as opposed to maii- 
cious intent to injure the business or 
good will of another. 


Dhuy, | 


Self-interest in such a case | 


i flange to a fender; 


It is seldom pos- | 


sible, with any certainty in the correct- | 


, ness of conclusion, to decide such a ques- 


tion upon affidavits and counter-affidavits 
submitted upon motion for preliminary 
injunction. 

Facts bearing upon the inquiry are 
peculiarly lacking from the papers sub- 
mitted upon this motion, no doubt be- 
cause each party seems to be contend- 
ing for an absolute rule, the plaintiff, 
that under no circumstances can the de- 
fendants be justified in what they did 
by considerations of self-interest; and 
the defendants, that under no circum- 
stances can their acts be declared illegal. 
But the conflicting rights involved are 
not absolute. (Mitchman Coal & Coke 
Co. v. Mitchell, 245 U. S. 229, 253-254; 
Auburn Draying Co. v. Wardell, supra), 
and result will depend upon considera- 
tions of motive and justification. 

The mere refusal to work upon 
premises where non-union men are em- 


ployed is certainly not illegal per se. } 
Nor can it be said that sufficient facts | 


are disclosed to warrant conclusion that 
the refusal to work was without justi- 
grounds of self-interest. This leads to 
a denial of the motion. 

_ The suit, however, is one which in the 
interest of the parties, and of the public 
as well, demands prompt consideration 
upon final hearing. 
sires, the order to be entered denying 
the motion and vacating the temporary 


i fication under New York law upon valid | 


If either party de- | 


stay may provide for a trial of the is- | 


sues at the June term. 
May 15, 1928, 


The opinion of the court, delivered by 
Judge Waddill, follows in full text: 

These are cross-appeals seeking to re- 
view certain decrees of the United States 
District Court for the District of Mary- 
land, dated, respectively, on April 23, 
1927 and November 3, 1927. The facts 
are briefly these: 


Appeals Filed by Both 


Plaintiff and Defendant 
The plaintiff, Gross, sued the defend- 


4 | ant, Norris, for the infringement of plain- 
faceted | 


tiff’s mechanical patent number 1380058, 
dated May 31, 1921, for parking light, 
and reissued March 4, 1924 as No. 15782; 
and also for infringement of plaintiff’s 
design patent No. 57640, for parking 
light, dated April 26, 1921. The District 
Court found the mechanical patent and 
the reissue thereof valid and infringed 
but held the design patent invalid, and 
accordingly so decreed. Defendant ap- 
pealed from the decree adjudging the 
mechanical patent valid and infringed, 
and the plaintiff appealed from the de- 
cree declaring thé design patent invalid. 

The defendant’s appeal from the decree 


' holding the mechanical patent valid and 


infringed will be first considered. The 
patent involved in this appeal has here- 
tofore been the subject of litigation in 
this court, and Claim 3 thereof declared 
to be valid. (Gross v. Frank, 293 Fed. 
702.) The patent thus sustained, that is 
to say, Claim 3 of Patent No. 1380058, 
was reissued on December 24, 1923, the 
reissued patent being No. 15782, and in 


addition to the original Claim 3, Claims ! 


4, 5 and 6 were made in such reissue. 
Claim 3 of the original patent and of the 
reissue patent, is as follows: 

“3. In a parking light, a tubular sup- 
porting member having its upper end 
formed with a bayonet slot for engage- 
‘nent with the pin of a lamp shank and 
having an integral exterior supporting 
flange adapted to rest upon the top of 
the fender; means for clamping the 
a small T-shaped 
casing comprising a cylindrical body open 
at its opposite ends and a depending 
tubular T portion adapted to telescope 
over the upper end of the tubular sup- 
porting member above the flange; multi- 
faceted lenses secured in and projecting 
beyond each end of the casing; a socket 
screw for fastening the T portion of the 
casing to the upper end of the socket 
member the outer end of said screw 
being substantially flush with *the ex- 
terior of the part in which it is threaded, 
an insulating block fixedly secured in the 
lower end of the tubular supporting mem- 
ber; and means in said block for making 
electrical contact with the contracts in 
the shank of a lamp when the latter is 
insérted in the upper end of the socket 
member, the parts being so proportioned 
that the ‘amp is approximately in axial 
alinement with both lenses, substantially 
as described.” 

Claims 4, 5 and 6 of the 
patent are as follows: 

“4. For a parking light, a small T- 
shaped casing having openings in its 
opposite ends, and projecting multi- 
faceted lenses secured in said openings 
and projecting beyond each end of. the 
casing and means for attaching same to 
an automobile fender; substantially as 
described. 

“). In a parking light, a member 
adapted to be attached to a fender; a 
small T-shaped casing having openings 
in its opposite ends and multi-faceted 
lenses secured in and projecting beyond 
each end of the casing; and means for 
securing the casing on the said member, 
substantially as described. 

“6. In a parking light, a tubular mem- 
ber; means for securing the member to 


reissued 
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a fender; a small T-shaped casing having | 


openings at its opposite ends and multi- 
faceted lenses secured in and projecting 
beyond each end of the casing; means 
for fastening the T of the casing to the 
upper end of the said member, and in- 


sulated means connected with said mem- 


ber for making electrical contact with 
the terminals of a lamp in the casing, 
substantially as described.” 


Decision Sustaining 
Patent Is Summarized 


Claim 3 is exactly the same as Claim 
3 of the original patent, sustained by this 
court as infringed in Gross v. Frank (295 
Fed. 702) supra, therefore an elaborate 


| discussion as to that claim is unnecessary. 


A brief summary of the decision in that 
case sustaining the patent is as follows: 

“It is not shown in the record that 
any prior light had been produced with 
a small metal T-shaped body and pro- 
jecting faceted lenses in each end thereof, 
as in the case of the plaintiff’s light. 
This was the essentially novel feature 
of the plaintiff’s invention, and what 


made his light a success was the small | 


T-shaped casing with the projecting 
multi-faceted lenses in each end thereof. 
No one had previously conceived this 
idea, and used a lens with multi-faceted 
lenses on such a casing for the purpose 
desired, with the result that the projec- 
tions and the facets on each side threw 
the rays of the light sideways as well 
as forward, greatly magnifying the size 
of the light. 
tion to the prior art, was novel in charac- 
ter, calling for inventive genius, and had 
not theretofore been anticipated. 

“If we are correct in the view stated, 
as to the novelty and utility of the piain- 
tiff’s invention, and as to which we think 
there can be no doubt, it suffices to estab- 
lish plaintiff’s claim to the validity of 
his patent. 

“Treating, however, the case as one of 
patentable combination, based upon the 
alleged improvement of old devices there- 
tofore existing, so as to produce new, 
useful and valuable results, we think 
there can be little doubt of the validity 
of the patent, and that it embodies the 
necessary requisites to sustain such pat- 


ent, taking into account the success at- ! 


tained, gnd the benefit accomplished from 
such combination. This would entitle it 
to validity alone as an advance in the art. 


“The subject of this patent is in a! 


sense an article of manufacture, and it 


cannot be said that the effectiveness of ! 


the light is not greatly improved, as well 
in its size as in its simplicity, the 
lessening of the cost, and the neatness 


and appearance of it; and that every one | 


of the parts, used and adopted by the 
plaintiff, has been found to be necessary 
and useful in reducing it to a small, 
simple device which would embody a 
smaller number of parts. The lenses 
were put in, in the location as claimed, 
to accomplish the very purpose of in- 
creasing the size of the light over those 
of the larger lamp which it seems to have 
displaced. 

“Thus the otherwise merely ornamental 


jewel lenses were adapted to new pur- ! 
poses, namely, for better disseminating | 


the light from a smaller lamp. The 
plaintiff’s patent was for improvement on 
patents theretofore existing; not for 
something entirely new in itself, and 


hence it involved necessarily dealing with | 


what had theretofore gone before. 
“But this in no manner detracts from 

the validity of the plaintiff’s claim, if it 

develops that what he has procured by 


way of enlargement and improvement | 
and development of the art in the pre- | 


vious stages, is something shown to be 
an advance in the science, and novel, 
useful and valuable, and confers a real 
benefit. 


Lamp Found to Be 
Commercially Successful 


“The record shows that the lamp de- 
scribed in the patent, when offered for 


sale, met with immediate commercial suc- | 


cess, because in many respects it had 
practical advantages over lamps of a 
similar character previously on the 
market. 


“Primarily, the popularity of this lamp | 


résults from its size, attractive appear- 
ance, durability, and the amount of light 
radiated. Because of its smaller size, 
it can be placed, without danger of in- 


jury, on the fender of an automobile | 


where it is most effective as indicating 


; the position of the Vehicle by unobstruct- 


edly projecting light rays fore and aft. 
Moreover, it is so made as to allow the 


removal and introduction of electric bulbs | 
when necessary, by the manipulation of | 


a small number of parts without derang- 
ing the other parts of the lamp, and 
simple means are provided for securing 
it to the fender. 

“The real enquiry in a case like the 
present is whether the proposed claim 
presents something new and useful in 
the art, and involves inventive genius. 
If so, such claims are patentable, al- 
though in a sense they may constitute 
improvements on old or former devices. 
The advance in the science, the improve- 
ment in the art, the making of something 
useful and beneficial out of something 
theretofore crude and inoperative, how- 
ever much the original model may appear 
to be like the perfected design, 
least what the public is interested in, 
and is what the monopoly of the patent 
is granted for, to the end that the real 
advantage of benefits secured may be- 
come the property of the public at the 
expiration of the patent period. 

“Such, it seems to the court, is the 
character of the lamp in the patent in 
suit, and that as respects the claim in 
issue, something of value has been added 
to the state of the art, valuable and use- 
ful in the purposes for which it was de- 
signed, resulting in much economy and 
greater, illuminating power, and which 
had not been anticipated by others in the 
prior art. 

“Many authorities might be cited to 


' sustain this view, and reference is espe- 


cially made to the comparatively recent 
case of Diamond Rubber Co. y. Consul 
Tire Co., 220 U. S. 428. The able and 
interesting opinion of Judge McKenna in 
this case is quite conclusive of the pres- 
ent controversy. Other Federal author- 
ities may be cited, viz: Expanded Metal 
Co. v. Bradford, 214 U. S. 366, 381; 
Loom Co. v. Higgins, 105 U. S. 580, 591; 


Strong v. Noble, 6 Blatch. 477; O’Rourke | the same article without infriiging the 


Engineering Co. v. McMullen, 160 Fed. 
933; National Tube Co. y. Aiken, 166 
Fed. 254; Wright Automatic Co. &e. vy. 
American Tobacco Co., 220 Fed. 162, 166, 
167; H. D. Smith & Co. v. Peck Stow & 
Willcox, 262 Fed. 415, 417; MacBeth- 
Evans Glass Co, v. Smith Glass Co., 284 
Fed. 193, 197; which will also be found of 
interest, and to fully support the court’s 
conclusion herein announced.” 

Upon considering this appeal from the 
action of the District Court herein: Claim 
3, as well as Claims 4, 5 and 6 of the 
reissued patent, were all held to be valid 
and infringed by defendants. To the 


as 


This was a real contribu- | 


is at | 


Registration Deniec 


For Name “Kitche 
Maid” on Gas Sto \ | 


Confusion With Sauke M 1 
On Products Using’ Woo} 
And Coal Is Found by 


~ 7 20 

Commissioner,. .; 

EX PARTE WASMUTH - ENDICOTT > 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 

PATENTS. Aner 

Applicant was refused registrat 
the mark “Kitchen Maid” for-gas tq 
and ranges over the same matk for w 
coal and gas ranges. The AssistantsC 
misioner ruled that the goods were 
the same descriptive properties’, ahd t 
the consent of the owner of a trade m 
to the registration of it by, an, apl 
cant renders it registrable only: in-cd 
of reasonable doubt as to whether 
goods are of the same descriptive proye 
ties. , a 

Mr. James L. Steuart for appella 

_ The full text of the opinion of-the | 
sistant Commissioner follows: 

This is an appeal from the decisions 
the Examiner in trade marks, finally a 
fusing to register the applicant’s tr. 
mark, “Kitchen Maid,” for gas sto™ 
and ranges, 5 


te 


The Examiner’s ground for refusing 
register the applicant’s nark is that 4 
Tennessee Stove Works has registe 
the same mark (Registration No.2077 
January 12, 1926) for cooking, stoves ¢ 
ranges for wood, coal and gas. 

The applicant refers to a written. co 
sent by the Tennessee Stove Warks, fi’ 
March 15, 1927, to the registration 
the applicant of the trade mark “Kitct 
Maid” for gas stoves and gas ranges, a 
contends: ( 

“s  * * that under said: corjsent 4 
the Tennessee Stove Works its:-regist 
tion should be granted, for the ré@as. 
that coal and wood stoves are: od 
of entirely different quality and char?) 
teristics than gas stoves and ranges.’ 

This appeal, therefore, presents t 
questions for decision, viz., (1) wheth, 
coal and wood stoves have the.same 
scriptive properties as gas stoyes a’ 
ranges; and (2) whether the consent 
the Tennessee Stove Works to, the reg” 
tration of the applicant’s mark rende: 
said mark registrable. ine a 


Similarity of Products: 

The first of these questions finds 
answer in the decision of the! Céuft 
Appeals of the District of Columbia 
American Stove Company y. Detre 
Stove Works and Barstow Stove Cor 
pany; and Barstow Stove Company 
Detroit Stove Works and Amettvan'Sto 
Company (134 O. G. 2245; 31 App. 
C. 304; 1908 C. D. 407), in which it w. 
held: R 

“Gasolene or vapor stoves’ are- usd 
for the same purpose as coal’ and wo 
stoves and belong to the same -genu’ 
The structural. differences existing b 
tween them are largely due to the -cha! 
acter of the fuel used. We agree wit 
the Commissioner that— ‘ ’ 

“to permit one manufactuYer “ta u: 
upon his gas and gasoline ‘stoves tl 
mark upon which another manufacturd 
has built up a trade in coal afid ‘% 
stoves would inevitably lead to mista 
and confuse purchasers.’ ” i 

Consent of Owner. ~ , 

The second of these questions is any 
swered by the express provision,of th 
law (Sec. 5, Trade Mark Act ‘ot Febru 
ary 20, 1905, viz.: tetany u 

“Provided, That trade marks which ary 
identical with a registered ore know? 
trade mark owned and in use by anothe: 
and appropriated to merchandise of th) 
same descriptive properties, ior) hic] 
so nearly resemble a registered or know 
trade mark owned and in use by an 
other and appropriated to merchandis4¥ 
of the same descriptive properties as t] 
be likely to cause confusion or ‘mistak 
in the mind of the publi: or to deceiv 
purchasers shall not be registexed.” 

Where there is a reasonable doub 
as to an applicant’s goods and. a.regis 
trant’s goods having the same descrip 
tive properties, the consent of-the regis 
trant may justify the registration o 
the applicant’s trade mark -(ex’ ‘parte 
The Peck Engraving Co., 151 MS., Dec 
482); but where the marks are identica 
or so closely resemble each other, as te 
be likely to cause confusion oy, mistake 
and the goods of the applicant-and the 
registrant possess the same. descriptive 
properties, registration of the apy iv 
cant’s mark is positively forbidden by 
the above act. ; . 

The decision of the Examiner. of. trade 
marks is affirmed. 

June 13, 1928. 


opinion of that Court (Gross -v. Norris 
18 Fed. (2d) 418), (The United States 
Daily, Yearly Index Page 290, Vole II.) 
and the authorities cited thetein; refer 
ence is made as containing ‘a’ eompre- 
hensive discussion and determination of 
the questions involved here, amd we are 
fully in accord with the trial court in 
holding that Claims 3, 4, 5 and 6 0f the 
reissue patent, No. 15782, are! valid and 
that they were infringed as-: therein 
found. ' 
More Leniency Is Shown. 


Toward Design Patents 

This brings us to the consideration of 
appellant’s cross-appeal taken’from the 
decree of the District Court of “April 23, 
1927, declaring invalid appellant’s' design 
patent No. 57640, dated April 26, ata 
and dismissing appellant’s bill m*regatd 
thereto. The difference between:the two 
patents of appellant, the mech#icaT pat- 
ent embodying Claims 3, 4, 5 ané’6 as 
set forth in appellant’s reissvéd “fiatent 
No. 15782, dated March 4, 1924;and the 


| design patent aforesaid, No. 57640, is 


obvious, as is also the differencé' in ‘thar- 
acter of the two classes of patents, the 
design patent being of a charaéfer ‘Yelat- 
ing to the appearance and beauty of the 
invention rather than to its. structural 
and mechanical devices and patts.' While 
it is true that the two patents may cover 


rule as to double patenting, still greater 
leniency will be shown in cousidering 
design patents than in dealing°with me- 
chanical patents, since the former class 


| of patents relate to ornamental ‘and tri- 


vial matters rather than to utility and 
the more substantial considerations which 
arise and control in considering mechan- 
ical patents. Revised Statutes, Sec. 
4920, amended Act May 9, 1902; 32 
Statutes at Large, Chap. 783, page 193; 
Rowe v. Blodgett, 103 Fed. 87: » alfirmed 
112 Fed. 62; Foster Bros. y. Tilden Co., 
men 


[Continued on Page 9, Cohunin “1. 
\ 
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By Germany Is Now Proceeding Steadily 


“eons 


Shares of Creditor Powers for Nine Months of Fourth 


tas @ 


‘wa 
fene 


idental expenses in connection there- 
with, leaving an unéxpended balance 
bf 9,000 gold marks. : 

,¢- Fhe Management of the Annuity. 


he routine administration of the 
Annuity during the first nine months 
bf the Annuity year has continued on 
he general lines already established, 
And every effort has been made, as in the 
bast; to secure an even flow of deliveries 
hnd. payments to the creditor Powers. 
‘urther progress has also been made 
n, the settlement of outstanding ques- 
ins, and odd accounts. 

I. "Regulation of Programs. 


Administration Continued 
On Established Lines 


The Agent General continues to fol- 
low the practice of arranging regular 
monthly programs of expenditures, 
prepared with due regard to the avail- 
lable feceipts and the: basis of distribu- 
ion already described. The draft pro- 
grams are prepared for periods of 
hree’ months at a time and are pre- 
sented quarterly to the Reparation 
Commission and the Transfer Commit- 
tee, This assures advance consideration 
of the various items of expenditures, 
as contemplated by the plan, and gives 
the credit Powers sufficient notice of 
the programs to enable them to 
make their own arrangements. 


The receipts on account of the fourth 
annuity, apart from those for the 
service of the industrial debentures, 
come in very evenly throughout the 
year, and it has been possible, there- 
fov'e, ‘to arrange more evenly-distrib- 
uted monihly programs than in _ pre- 
vious years. The arrangement that was 
made’ in March of this year, for the 
partial pre-payment of the April in- 
stalment on the industrial debentures, 
has still further contributed to the even 
7 of the deliveries and payments. 

IT, Settlement of Old Accounts. 

Some further progress has been made 
in the settlement of old accounts. 

The last Report referred to the 
agrecment that had been reached in 
October, 1927, for the settlement of 
various questions arising out of the oc- 


éupation of the Ruhr. In the case of : 


Belgium the agreement settled the last 
Giitstanding question, but in the case of 
France it was only a partial settlement. 
Negotiations, however, were continued 
in December, 1927, and re- 
sulted in an agreement whereby 
the French Government agreed to pay, 


out of its credits with. the Agent Gen- | 
eral. a further sum of 5,750,000 gold | 


marks in full and final settlement of all 
qutstanding claims of Germany against 
France for the costs of occupation in the 
Ruhr. 

The problem of the valuation of 
requisitions and damages under Article 
6 vf the Rhineland Agreement, which 
has been pending since the inauguration 
of the Experts’ Plan, still remains un- 
settled. The Conference of Ambassadors 
and the German Government are, how- 
ever, in correspondence in relation to 
this question, with a view to arranging 
its submission to arbitration. . 

IlI, Administrative Organization. 

The administrative organization under 
She plan consists of the Agent General 
for Reparation Payments, the Transfer 
Committee, the several Commissioners 
and Trustees, their respective staffs, and 
the general services of the Office for 
Reparation Payments which centralize 
the administrative work of the various 
divisions. The organization as a whole 
now numbers 122, and a summary of it 
is attached to this Report as Exhibit 





Design Patent on Parking 


~ Light Held to Be Valid | 


. {Continued from Page 8.] 

200 Fed. 54; Mygatt v. Schaffer, 218 Fed. 

4 

‘The. court below, however, held in_its 
opinion that there must be originality 
and-beauty in the design patent, and that 
mete mechanical skill will not suffice. 
The learned Judge, in that respect, said: 

“Bearing this rule in mind, it is pos- 
sible to find invention in the design pat- 
ent-in suit particularly when its limited 
s¢ope is remembered.” 

' © But the court concluded that what was 
claimed for the design patent in question 
did’not rise to the dignity of an inven- 
gi". and was therefore invalid even as 

patent of that class. 

This court can but feel that the learned 
District Judge took too narrow a view in 
consideting the design patent In ques- 
tion. Under the claims the invention was 
left ample opportunity to create and pro- 
duce something calling as well as for in- 
ventive skill as ornateness. To declare in- 
valid-the design patent because of its 
failure to indicate inventive skill as well 
as beauty greatly tended to produce con- 
fusion: and misunderstanding as to the 
plaintiff’s rights, not only under the de- 
sign patent, but under the mechanical 
patent: heretofore declared valid by this 
court.’ We are therefore of opinion that 
the action of the trial court declaring 
invalid .letters patent No. 57640, dated 
April 26, 1921, owned by appellant and 
cross-appellee, and dismissing his_ bill 
in respect thereto, should be reversed. 


Appellee and cross-appellant further ” 


urges that the bill of appellant and cross- 
appellee should be dismissed for the 
reason that the patents in question are 
void because of their failure to show 
either novelty or inventive genius. This 
a but the claim put forth and pressed 
at, the, hearing before this court and 
considered when the original appeal was 
heard, and then denied for lack of merit. 
Appellee and cross-appellant in effect 
presents the same question and urges the 
right.so to do because of change of par- 
ties in interest and the alleged different 
state of. facts they presented on the orig- 
inal appeal. He especially relies upon 
two French patents to one Trouve, Nos. 
154658 and 160901, and to a British pat- 
ent to.Clark, No. 5714, the latter patent 
being, in effect the same as the first 
French patent to Trouve above men- 
tioned,,. A careful consideration of these 
patents and of the appellee and cross- 
appellant case as made upon this appeal 
shows that he has made no such case as 
would, warrant this court in reviewing 
and altering its decision heretofore ren- 
dered in Frank v. Gross (293 Fed. 702), 
supra. , 

The decision of the District Court as 
to..the mechanical patent in suit is 
affirmed, and as to the design patent is 
reversed with costs to the appellant and 
cross-appellee. 

Affirmed in part. 

June 12, 1928, 


* 


Reversed in part. 





Annuity Year Summarized. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


VIII. Two changes have been made in 
the interval since the last Report. Mr. 
Pierre Jay, the American Member of the 
Transfer Committee, has been designated 
as Deputy Agent General for Reparation 
Payments, effective March 1, 1928. This 
designation confirms the position which 
has in fact existed for nearly four years, 
since from the very beginning of the 
permanent administration of the Plan 
the American member of the Transfer 
Committee has acted as principal as- 
sistant to the Agent General for Repara- 
tion Payments. Mr. Jay continues, of 
course, as member of the Transfer Com- 
mittee. Mr. Shepard Morgan, who has 
served since November, 1924, as Eco- 


nomic Adviser to the Transfer Commit- | 


tee, has now been designated as Finance 
Director, Office for Reparation Pay- 
ments. Mr. Morgan continues his work 
in relation to the Transfer Committee, 
but the new designation expresses more 
accurately the general range of his 
duties. 


Administrative Force 
Now Numbers 22 


The previous report made reference to 
the three questions which had been sub- 
mitted to the Arbitral Tribunal for de- 
cision at the request of the German Gov- 
ernment and which were embodied in the 
terms of submission, dated September 8, 
1927, agreed upon between the Repara- 
tion Commission and the German Gov- 
ernment. On May 29, 1928, the Arbitral 
Tribunal decided the question at issue in 
favor of the Reparation Commission, and 
pronounced its decision in the following 
terms: 

“1. The net proceeds of German private 
property, rights and interests which have 
been, or may hereafter be, liquidated by 
Allied Powers and dealt with by them 
pursuant to Clause 4 of the Annex to 


Section IV of Part X of the Treaty of | 


Versailles are not to be reckoned against 
the Annuities to be paid under the Ex- 
perts’ Plan in so far as in the accounts 
between Germany and the Allied Power 
concerned credits to Germany for the 
said net proceeds and debits to Germany 
for Allied claims under the said Clause 
4 have since the 31st of August 1924 


balanced, or will hereafter balance, one | 
another, or alternatively in so far as in | 
the accounts between Germany and the | 


Allied Power concerned the said net 
proceeds have been since the 31st of Au- 
gust 1924, or will hereafter be, credited 


to the German Reich, or alternatively in | 
so far as the said net proceeds have been | 


since the 31st August 1924, or will here- 
after be, actually utilized to satisfy Al- 
lied claims under the said Clause 4. 

No Further Questions 


“Before Tribunal 


“2. The net proceeds of German prop- 


erty, rights and interests which have al- 
ready been, or may hereafter be, liqui- 
dated by Allied Powers are not to be 


reckoned against the Annuities to be paid ; 


under the Experts’ Plan in so far as they 
have not already been, or may not here- 
after be, dealt with pursuant to Clause 
4 of the Annex to Part X of the Treaty 


of Versailles and have not already been, | 


or may not hereafter be, released to the 
owners or to the German Government. 

3. The payments which, according to 
the notes of the Reparation Commission 
of the 16th February and 29th March 
1927 (No. 13/363), the Siamese Govern- 
ment made to the Reparation Commis- 
sion in the years 1925 to 1927 are not to 
be reckoned against the Annuities.” 

No further questions “as to the inter- 
pretation of the Experts’ Plan in con- 


nection with the liquidation of German 
property, rights and interests” were sub- | 


mitted to the Arbitral Tribunal at this 
sitting; and no other questions are pend- 


ing before the Tribunal at the present 


time. 

The fourth year of the German Ex- 
ternal Loan began on October 15, 1927. 
The Agent General for Reparation Pay- 
ments, acting for the Trustees of the 
loan, has continued to provide out of the 
Annuity, as contemplated by the Plan, 
the funds required for interest and sink- 
ing fund payments in respect of the loan 
and has disbursed about 45 million gold 
marks for this purpose during the first 
half of the fourth loan year, practically 
all of which was transferred in foreign 
‘currencies. 

During this period the position of the 
bonds in the markets of the world has 
continued to make it difficult for the 
Trustees to secure bonds by purchase for 
sinking fund purposes at prices not ex- 
ceeding those fixed for redemption by 
drawings. Such purchases have proved 
possible only in the case of the Italian 
tranche, where about 40 per cent of the 
funds available for the purpose have 
been utilized in this manner, and in the 
case of the American tranche, where a 
single small purchase was made, 
Wherever such purchases have been made 
the capital saving thus effected has ac- 
crued to the benefit of the Annuity. 


Insurance Company Denied 
Deduction for State Taxes 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


adopted by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. Section 245 
of the Revenue Act of 1926 pro- 
vides that in the case of a life insurance 
company the term net income means the 
gross income as contemplated in section 
244 less certain specific deductions named 
therein, among which, in paragraph (6) 
of subdivision (a) of the section, are 
taxes paid during the taxable year upon 
or with respect to the real estate owned 
by the company, not including taxes as- 
sessed against local benefits. The real 
estate taxes allowable as deduction under 
this section are further defined in arti- 
cle 684 of Regulations 69. 

There are also allowed as a deduction 
taxes which are imposed upon the inter- 
est of a shareholder in the company and 
which are paid by the company without 
reimbursement from the _ shareholder. 


There is no provision for the allowance | 


as a deduction of State taxes imposed 
upon the company with respect to pre- 
miums. The above-referred to provisions 
of the Revenue Act of 1926 are similar 
to the provisions on the same subject 
of the Revenue Act of 1921 and 1924. 


Reference to the provisions of the | 


Revenue Act of 1918 and Regulations 
45 interpreting that Act discloses, how- 
ever, that the rule has not always been 
as set out above. It appears that, under 


| the Revenue Act of 1918, insurance com- 


panies were entitled to the same deduc- 
tions from gross income as other cor- 
porations and to certain additional de- 
ductions not material to a considera- 











Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 

and professions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Shipping Board Makes Investigations to Aid 
Port Cities in Developing Harbor Facilities 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Seventeenth Article—Shipping Board. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
col contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 


Cooperation with the States. 


By T. V. O’Connor, 
Chairman, Shipping Board. 


A 


out the country. 


By the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, Congress 
directed the Shipping Board in cooperation with the 
Secretary of War to make investigations “with the ob- 
ject of promoting, encouraging, and developing ports 
and transportation facilities in connection with water 


commerce.” 


In so far as these investigations relate to physical 
and engineering surveys and problems, they come under 
the Port Facilities Division, Bureau of Operations of 
the Shipping Board, which undertakes to “advise with 
communities regarding the appropriate location and 
plan of construction of warehouses, piers, wharves, 


and water terminals.” 


A large number of communities contemplating the 
construction of terminals, changes in, and extension of 
their facilities, have sought the advice of the Port 
Facilities Division, which has cooperated in each in- 


stance to the fullest extent. 
x« & 


N carrying out this function, the Shipping Board 

makes sure to have competent authority pass upon 
the plans of local authorities for terminal improve- 
ments, in order to determine their adequacy under the 
particular conditions existing at the locality. 


From a study of existing water-front terminals, it 
is clear that the planning of these terminals did not 
always receive the attention they deserved, and there 
are many instances where the facilities provided are 
inadequate to handle the present volume of traffic effi- 


ciently. 


There are also 


chinery. 
* * * 


O meet the needs of the situation, the Port Facil- 

ities Division has been assigned the duty of ad- 
vising and assisting local port authorities in planning 
the layout and equipment of terminal facilities. 

It has been the policy to make this work of the 
greatest benefit possible to all localities contemplating 
In all cases where advice is 
sought by local authorities respecting the layout or 
equipment of terminals, or respecting the adequacy of 
proposed terminals, the persons or communities seek- 
ing the advice submit full reports accompanied by 


terminal improvements. 


maps and drawings. oo 


TX the matter of advice to communities with regard 

to the appropriate location and design of water 
terminais, the following ports are among those which 
have been visited by representatives of the Shipping 


Copyright, 


tion of the question presented in this 
case. See article 568 of the Regulations 
45. It was expressly provided in section 
234 of the Revenue Act of 1918 that, 
in computing the net income of a cor- 
poration, there should be allowed as 
deductions taxes imposed by the au- 
thority of any State or Territory. It fol- 
lows that State taxes on premiums 
were properly treated as allowable by 
insurance companies under the Revenue 
Act of i918. 

It will be noted that under the Rev- 
enue Acts of 1921, 1924, and 1926 life 
insurance companies are taxed under 
separate sections from other corpora- 
tions, and the definition under these 
Acts of gross income, and deductions 
allowable to such life insurance com- 
panies are to be distinguished from the 
gross income, net income, and allow- 


| able deductions of other corporations. 


Under those Acts the only taxes allow- 
able to a life insurance company as 
deductions from gross income are taxes 
paid with respect to real estate and 
taxes paid with respect to shareholders’ 
interests where the company is not re- 
imbursed. There is no provision where- 
by an insurance company is allowed 
taxes paid on the premiums as.a de- 
ductions from gross income. 


Veterans Bureau Reports 
On Insurance Compensation 


Expenditures by the United States 
Veterans Bureau for the month of May 
on account of military and naval com- 
pensation totaled $15,517,385.94, accord- 
ing to figures made public on June 25 
by the Bureau, which follow in full text: 

Military and Naval Compensation and 
Insurance for the month of May, 1928: 
Death, $2,643,889.65; disability, 12,873,- 
496.29; total $15,517,385.94. Military 
and Naval Insurance, $10,065,004.57; 
United States Government Life Insurance 
Fund, $7,051,978.80. 


Denominations Unchanged 
In Special Delivery Stamps 


The Post Office’ Department is not 
planning to issue special delivery stamps 
in denominations of 25 cents and 35 
cents under the 1928 Postage Rate Act, 
the Third Assistant Postmaster General, 


| R. S. Regar has just announced. The full 


text of Mr. Regar’s announcement fol- 
lows 

Postmasters are notified that the De- 
partment has taken no action to pre- 


LTHOUGH the Shipping Board concerns itself 
primarily with the national aspects of the 
merchant marine problem of the United States, 
it cooperates with many of the States in large 
measure in the development of various ports through- 


instances where the terminal de- 
velopment has been excessive in cost compared with 
the commerce affected, the result in such cases being 
to place upon the traffic unduly heavy charges to meet 
the large expenses for overhead and for maintenance 
and operations of unduly expensive plant and ma- 


; lew, 


| 
| 


certain piers for 


Board and advice given to authorities interested: 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., on the ques- 
tion of installation of proper mechanical equipment at 


the most expeditious handling of 


sacked flour for exports; 


The City of Portland, Maine, with regard to best 
location for the State Pier; 


Mobile, Ala., advised upon the matter of extension 


of facilities to meet increased business; 


tion of wharves, 
Christi, Texas. 


advice were: New 
Los Angeles, 
Richmond, Va., 


Jacksonville, 
Wilmington, 


Plans and specifications were prepared for a rein- 
forced concrete and steel pier and warehouse at the 
overseas base at Hoboken, N. J.; 


Plans and specifications prepared for the construc- 


warehouses, and sheds at Corpus 


Some of the other ports calling for and receiving 


York, San Francisco, New Orleans, 
Miami, Tampa, Norfolk, 
N. C., Savannah, Ga., 


Newark, N. J., and Rochester, N. Y. 


[N 


tion as would be 


™ * 


addition to the advice given to communities, the 
Shipping Board has endeavored with the coopera- 
tion of the War Department to collect such informa- 


beneficial to commercial and ship- 


ping interests in the upbuilding of their business. 


The primary essential of any port is traffic, and 


as the most important function of a port is the de- 
velopment of traffic, the Board’s object has been to 
create a more general appreciation of the benefits to 
be derived from proper development of our ports to 
take care of the business available. 


In pursuance of this object, it was determined to 


various ports. 


mestic ports, have 


been most helpful 


prepare a series of volumes giving information rela- 
tive to terminal facilities at the ports of the United 
States, railroad and steamship lines serving them, fa- 
cilities for ship repair, coal and oil bunkering, and 
other services to shipping, which are afforded at the 


The volumes issued, covering some 70 of our do- 


been well received by shipping and 


commercial interests and have been in great demand. 
Testimonials received indicate that these volumes have 


in the commercial world. 
7 7 * 


ECENTLY a new volume has been prepared on 


ices. 


“Port and Terminal Charges at United States 
Ports,” presenting information of interest and value 
to importers, exporters, ship operators and others in- 
terested in the movement of goods through our ports, 
showing the charges made’ for various essential serv- 
It is planned to revise this volume annually, 


making current information available to the public 


at all times. 


beneficial to the 


in this important 


A volume has also been issued on “Port Adminis- 
tration,” containing information regarding the organi- 
zation, duties, and powers of authorities at the various 
ports of the United States. 
of much use throughout the country where informa- 
tion was needed regarding the most desirable form of 
organization for local administrative bodies, the scope 
of their duties, responsibilities, and other activities 


This volume has proven 


local community, and purports, 


mainly, to serve as an outline for constructive work 


field. 


In the next article, to be published in the 


issue of June 


1928, 


Army Orders 


Capt. James Wilson Battle, Chemical 
Warfare Service Res., ordered to active 
duty at Fort Benning, Ga. 

Maj. Frederick Gilbreath, C., from Fort 
Riley, Kansas, to Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Carl M. Ulsaker, I., from Minne- 
apolis, Minn., to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Capt. Burritt H. Hinman, Judge Advo- 


cate General’s Department, detailed as re- | 


corder of court of 
Seventh Corps Area. 

Lieut. Col. Benjamin E. Grey, L., 
Evansville, Ind., to Fort Snelling, Minn. 

Second Lieut. Paul M. Seleen, S. C., or- 
ders of May 15 revoked. 

Second Lieut. Donald D. Rule, Coast 
Artillery Corps, retired from active service 
and will proceed to his home. 

Col. John S. Switzer, I., retired from ac- 
tive service. 

Following-named O. D. Res. officers or- 
dered to active service at Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground, Md.: Capt. Kenneth MacLean 
Cunningham, Capt. Arthur Forbush Hub- 
bard, First Lieut. Roland Winchester Sel- 
Second Lieut. Louis Edwin Gates, 
Second Lieut. Robert English Smith, Sec- 
ond Lieut. Terrence Sylvester Tanney, 
Lieut. Col. William Mathison Hogg, Capt. 
George Hewitt Knode, First Lieut. Paul 
Fisher Mumma, First Lieut. Henry Etter 
Passmore, Second Lieut. Edgar Fox Hes- 
selbarth, Second Lieut. Henry Archer 
Huckaba. 

Maj. John Adam Herfert, O. D. Res., or- 
dered to active duty at Picatinny Arsenal, 
Dover, N. Y. 

Capt. George Alexander Weyel, Fin. 
Dept. Res., orders of June 13 revoked. 

Capt. Patrick E. Shea, Field Art., 
ders of March 10 amended: to 
Field Artillery School. 

Second Lieut. William D. Paschall, Field 
Art., from Field Art. to Ammunition train 
at Fort Sill, Okla. 

Capt. Preston T. Vance, Field Art., from 
detachment to position as instructor with 
the Field Art. School at Fort Sill, Okla. 

First Lieut. 
Art., from detachment to position as in- 
structor at Fort Sill, Okla., Field Art. 
School. 

First 


inquiry to meet in 


or- 


Lieut. Norman J. Eckert, Field 
pare special delivery stamps in the de- 
nomirations of 25 and 35 cents to con- 
form to additional rates provided under 
the new law, effective July 1, Combina- 
tions of the present 10, 15, and 20 cent 
special delivery stamps, or ordinary post- 
age stamps of proper value, should be 
used to meet the two added special de- 
livery rates. 

Postmasters will, therefore, exclude 
25 and 35 cent special delivery stamps 
from future requisitions on the Depart- 
ment unless advised later that the new 
denominations are to be issued, 


General Land Office, 
of the work of the General Land Office in 
connection with cooperation with the States. 


from | 


Fort Sill | 


Chester E. Sargent, Field | 


27, the Commissioner 


of the 
William Spry, will tell 


by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


) Art., from Fort D. A. Russell, 
Fort Sill, Okla. 

First Lieut. Albert R. S. Barden, Field 
Art., from Presidio of Monterey, Calif. to 
Fort Sill, Okla. 

Second Lieut. George E. Wrockloff, 
| Field Art., relieved from present duties 
and to report to commandant, Field Art. 
School, at Fort Sill, Okla. 

Maj. Monte J.Hickok, Coast Art., from 
Fort Preble, Me., to El Paso, Texas. 

Capt. Ward E. Becker, O. D., orders of 
March 15 amended: to Berkeley, Calif, 

Second Lieut. Floyd Grier Haddon, A. C. 
Res., ordered to active duty at Chanute 
Field, Rantoul, Ill. 

Capt. Donald Lyle, A. C. Res., 
to active duty at Chicago, III. 

Maj. Smith J. DeFrance, A. C. Res., or- 
dered to active duty at Langley Field 
Hampton, Va. 5 

Appointment and assignment of follow- 
ing-named second lieutenants in the A, C., 
Reg. Army, from enlisted men, Reg. Army, 
} is announced: : 

Corp. Elmer Perry Rose, Kelly Field, 
Texas to Fort Crockett, Galveston, Texas. 

John Adams Austin, to Mitchel Field, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Robert Coleman Ashley, 
Field, Montgomery, Ala. 

Jordan Frank Haney, to Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Ford J. Lauer, to Mitchell Field, Long 
Island, N. Y. c 

Fay Oliver Dice, to Mitchel Field, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Edward Lester Meadow, 
Field, Coronado, Calif. 

Frank Corson, to Fort Sam 
Texas, 

Herbert Everett Rice, to Marshall Field, 
Fort Riley, Kans. 

Edward Harold Porter, to Kelly Field, 
Texas. 

Joseph Hampton Atkinson, to Marshall 
Field, Fort Riley, Kan. 

Robert Leonard Schoenlein, to Selfridge 
Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

Frederick William Ott, 
Field, Coronado, Calif. 

Homer Ceylon Munson, 
Field, Fort Riley, Kan. 

Wentworth Goss, to Crissy 
sidio of San Francisco, Calif. 
James Leslie Daniel, Jr., 
Field, Fort Riley, Kan, 
Budd John Peaslee, to Mitchel Field, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Lee Francis Duncan, to Marshall Field, 
Tort Riley, Kan. 

John Franklin Egan, to Selfridge Field, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

Edgar Russell Todd, to Pope Field, Fort 
Bragg, N. C. 

Arthur LaSalle Smith, to Crissy 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 

Donald Dewey Arnold, to Maxwell Field, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Clarence Thomas 


Wyo., to 


ordered 


to Maxwell 


to 


Houston, 


to Rockwell 


to Marshall 





Field, Pre- 


to Marshall 


Field, 


Mower, to Mitchel 
| Field, Long Island, N. Y. 

| Louie Perey Turner, to Maxwell Field, 
| Montgomery, Ala. 

| Joseph Clare Soper, 
| Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


(A. G. 210.1, Air Corps.) 


to Selfridge Field, 





Rockwell | 
; t» U. S. S. Beaver. 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of 


Berlitz, Maximilian Delphinus. 
Berlitz para la ensenanza de 
modernos, Parte espanola, por M. D. 
Berlitz. Nueva ed. rev. y augm. 231 p. 
N. Y., Estate of M. D. Berlitz, 1928. 

28-12710 

The remedy for overpro- 
duction and unemployment. 113 p. N. Y., 
Vanguard press, 1928. 28-12703 

Briggs, Milton. Economic history of Eng- 
land history of England, by M. Briggs. 
2d ed. 548 p. London, University tu- 
torial press, 1926. 28-12801 

Brooks, Robert Peacock. Timothy Brooks 
of Massachusetts and his descendants, by 
Robert Peacock Brooks. Limited edition. 
40 p. Pompton Lakes, N. J., The Biblio 
company, 1927. 27-28000 

Chamber of commerce of the United States 
of America. Foreign commerce dept. The 
three international commercial confer- 
ences of 1927, summarizing world opin- 
ion on a variety of present-day economic 
problems, 27 p. Washington, D. C., For- 
eign commerce department, Chamber of 
commerce of. the United States, 1927. 

28-5366 

Clark, Thomas Curtis, comp. Quotable 
poems; an anthology of modern religious 
verse, compiled by . and Esther A. 
Gillespie, prologue by Joseph Fort New- 
ton. 374 p. Chicago, Willett, Clark & 
Colby, 1928. 28-12708 

Cook, Arthur Edward, ed. A history of the 
United States Shipping board and Mer- 
chant fleet corporation, compiled from 
official sources. 78 p., illus. Baltimore, 
Day printing co., 1927, 28-5362 

Cowan, Helen I. British emigration to Brit- 
ish North America, 1783-1837. (Univer- 
sity of Toronto studies. History and 
economics, vol. iv, no, 2). 275 p. To- 
ronto, University of Toronto library, 
1928. 28-12800 

Edinburgh, Official guide issued by the 
Corporation, The city and its interests 
& activities described, with illustrations 
in eolour and black and white. 132 p., 
illus. Edinburgh, Printed for the Cor- 
poration of Edinburgh, 1927. 28-5517 

Filfus, Nathaniel. Fundamentals of book- 
keeping and accounting, by .. . and Na- 
thaniel Robinson. 2v. N. Y., Oxford book 
co., 1928, 28-12798 

Garber, Paul Edward. Building and flying 
model aircraft; a guide for youthful be- 
ginners in aeronautics, prepared for 
Playground and recreation association of 

America, (Ronald aeronautic library, C. 

de F. Chandler, editor), 300 p. illus. 
N. Y., Ronald press co., 1928. 28-12717 

Goltz, Carlos W. Incidents in the life of 
Mary Todd Lincoln, containing an un- 
published letter. 58 p. Sioux City, Ia., 
Press of Deitch & Lamar company, 1928. 

28-12816 

Gratz, Gustav. The economic policy of Aus- 
tria-Hungary during the war in its ex- 
ternal relations, by ... and Professor 
Richard Schuller. English version by W. 
Alison Phillips. (Carnegie endowment for 
international peace. Division of econom- 
ics and history. Economic and social his- 
tory of the world war, Translated and 
eae series). 286 p. New Haven, 

ale university press, 1928. 28-12799 

Hagboldt, Peter Herman. elites tke 
German vocabulary, by Peter Hagholdt. 
(The University of Chicago junior col- 
lege series). 71 p. Chicago, IIl., The 
University of Chicago press, 1928. 


28-12709 


Navy Orders 


~~ a a Edmund D. Almy, det. Navy 
ard, Mare Island, Calif.; to aide on staff 
Fit. Base Force. 3 : 
_Comadr. Johi R. Beardall, det. Asst. 
Naval Attache, London, England to Naval 
Forces Europe prior to departure of U. S. 
S. Detroit from European waters. 
_Comadr. George H. Bowdey, det. U.S. S. 
New York; to Naval Operations. 

_ Lieut. Comdr. Charles C. Windsor, det. 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa.; to relieved 
all active duty; to home. 

Lieut. Comdr. Leighton Wood, to aide on 


Metodo- 
idomas 


Bilgram, Hugo. 


staff of Rear Adm. Sumner E. W. Kittelle, | 


U. S. N., Comdr., Fit. Base Force. 
Lieut. Frank C. L. Dettmann, 
Nav. Dist.; to command U, S. S. S-18. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Joseph §. Lillard, det. U. 
S. S. New Mexico; to U. S. S. Melvin. 
Lieut. (j. g.) George A. Cann (M. hs 
to duty Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Cal. 
Lieut. (j. g.) William S. Cann (M. C.), to 
duty Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Cal. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Bernard §. Robbins (M. C.), 
to duty Nav. Hosp., Boston, Mass. 


det 3rd 


Lieut. (j. g) Harold L. Weaver (M. C.), 


to duty Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Cal. 

Lieut. Otis A. Peterson (D. C.), 
Brigade, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Nicaragua: to treatment, 
Hosp. in U. S. 

Capt. William C. Fite (S. C.), det Gen. 
Inspr. of Supply Corps, East Coast, Wash- 
oo. D. C.; to Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, 

a. 

Capt. Edward A. Duff (Ch. 

The following dispatch was 
Chaplain, Sctg. Fit. 

The following disptach was_ received 
from CinC Asiatic dated June 21, 1928: 

Lieut. James Fife from U. S. S. Mono- 
eacy to U. S.; Lieut. (j. g.) James M. 
Ross from treatment, Nav. Hosp., Canacao 
to U. S.; Lieut. Kendall §. Reed to U.S. S. 
Helena: Lieut. (j. g.) Louis Roedell from 
U. S. S. Rizal to connection fitting out 
U. S. S. Panay; Lieut. (j. g.) Joseph W. 
Fowler to U. S. S. General Alava; Ensign 
George J. Dufek from U. S. S. Canopus 
to U. S. S. S-39; Ensign Eugene F. May 
to U. S.S. Wm. B. Preston; Ensign Harry 
W. Greene to U. S. S. Bulmer; Ensign 
Benjamin V. Russell to U. S. S. Pope; En- 
sign Jesse C. Sewell from U. S. S. Mem- 
phis to Dest. Sads., Asiatic; Ensign Ed- 
ward L. Beck from U. S. S. Memphis to 
U.S. S. Rizal; Ensign Graham C. Gill from 
U. S. S. Trenton to U. S. S. General Alava; 
Lieut. (M. C.) Arthur H. Pierson from 4th 
Regiment, U. S. Marines to U. S. S. Mono- 
cacy: Lieut. (ji. (M. C.) Gerald W. 
Smith from U. S. S. Monocacy to 4th 
Regiment, U. S. Marines; Lieut. (M. C.) 
Gleaves B. Kenney to U. S. S. General 
Alava and duty on board U. S. S. Min- 
danao when commissioned;’ Ch. Bosn. 
Marshall M. Angleton from U. S. S. Bit- 
tern to U. S. S. Black Hawk; Bosn. Edwin 
M. Jacobsen to U. S. S. Bittern and Carp. 
John Bryan from WU. §S. S. Black Hawk 


Managua, 
nearest 


C.), det. 
received 


Pod 
&. 


| 


Congress card number 


det 2nd | 


Nav. | 





is at end of last line. 


Jacobs, Frederic Burnham. The abrasive 
handbook; a complete reference work on 
abrasives and grinding practice for the 
manager, abrasive engineer, superine 
tendent, foreman, grinding machine op- 
erator and student, compiled by Fred B. 
Jacobs. 1st ed. 547 p, illus. Cleveland, 
O., The Penton publishing co., 1928. 

28-12719 

Jones, Robert. The League of nations from 
idea to reality, its place in history and 
in the world of today, by... and S&S. S. 
Sherman, with a foreword by Lord Cecil. 
213 p. illus. N. Y., Pitman, 1927, 

28-12704 
Poems 

N. Y., Longmans, Green and co., 
1928, 28-12716 

Knights, Charles C. Advertisement copy 
and layouts; a working textbook for all 
who originate or write advertisements. 
(Lockwood’s manuals), 189 p. illus, Lone 
don, Lockwood, 1927. 28-12802 

Macy, William Francis, 1867. The story of 
old Nantucket; a brief history of the is- 
land and its people from its discovery 
down to the present day, by William F. 
Macy. 2d ed., rev. and enl. 190 p, Bose 
ton, Houghton, 1928. 28-12814 

Maine hardwood association. Bulletin. iv. 
illus. Augusta, 1928, 28-27116 

The Netherlands and the world war; stud«, 
ies in the war history of a neutral, vole; 
ume ij, The manufacturing industry, by 
>. J. P. Zaalberg. Commerce and navie® 
gation, by E. P. De Monchy. The hous-~ 
ing problem, by Dr. H. J. Romeyn. Food 
supply and agriculture, by Dr. F. E, Pos- 
thuma. The cost of living, prices, and 
wages, by Professor Dr. H. W. Methorst. 
peace. Division of economics and his- 
(Carnegie endowment for international. 
tory. Economic and social history of the 
world war. Netherlands series). 371 p.* 
New Haven, Yale university press, 1928.° 

28-12797 

New York. City committee on plan and 
survey. Budget, finance and revenue sub- 
committee. The finances and financial ade 
ministration of New York city; recome 
mendations and report of the Sub-com- 
mittee on budget, finance, and revenue, 
of the City committee on plan and sur- 
vey, Herbert H. Lehman, chairman; Lind- 
say Rogers, Howard Lee McBain, Robert 
Murray Haig, consultants to the sub- 
committee. 361 p. N. Y., Printed by J. 
J. Little & Ives company, 1928. 28-12796 

O’Kane, Walter Collins. Trails and summits 
of the Adirondacks, by Walter Collins 
O’Kane. (The Riverside outdoor hand- 
books). 830 p. Boston, Houghton, 1928. 
1 28-12817 

Rainess, Harry, ed. Auto driver’s instruc- 
tion and traffic book. 64 p. illus. N. Y., 
1928. 28-12720 

Russell, Henry Thompson. Brighter French 
for the worldly who already know some. 

. illus. N. Y., Payson & Clarke, 
28-12711 

d. 319 p. 

London, Cape, 1927. 28-12723 

Shepard, George Hugh. The elements of in- 
dustrial engineering. (Engineering series, 
ed. by A. A. Potter). 541 p. illus. Bos- 
ton, Ginn and co., 1928. 28-12721 

Stuart, Graham Henry. Latin America and 
the United States, 2d ed., thoroughly 
rev. (The Century political science se< 
Ties). 465 p. N. Y., Century, 1928. 

, 28-12815 

Technical association of the pulp and paper 
industry. Paper testing methods; micro- 
scopical, chemical and physical processes 
and apparatus employed, prepared by the 
Committee on paper testing, TAPPI. “Ree 
vised edition.” 126 p. illus. N. Y., Pub. 
for the Tosknteal association of the pulp 
and paper industry by the Lockwood 
trade journal co., 1928. 28-12718 

Upendranatha Ghoshal. A history of Hindu 
political theories, from the earliest times 

to the end of the seventeenth century A. 

D. “Second edition.” 257 p. N. Y., H. 
Milford, 1927. 

Urwick, Edward Johns. The social good. 
246 p. London, Methuen, 1927.  28-12803 

Wallace, William. Business forecasting and 
its practical application, by ... with an 
introduction by W. T. Layton. 2d ed. 
123 p. N. Y., Pitman, 1928. 28-12706 

Washburn, Charles Grenfill, 1857. The his- 
tory of a statute, the Sherman anti-trust 
act of 1890; an address (somewhat ex- 
panded in the printing) in the course 
in government at the Worcester poly- 
technic institute. 35 p. Worcester, Mass., 
Davis press, 1927. 28-5360 

Willis, Irene Cooper. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. (Representative women). 96 p. 
London, G. Howe, Itd., 1928. 28-12707 


Julius, Stanley de Vere Alexander. 
131 p. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under: this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 


| Mineral Resources of the United States, 


1925. Part I—Metals. Issued by the Bu- 
reau of Mines. Price, $1.25. (4-18126) 
Report of the Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Commission, United States Department 
of Agriculture. Technical Bulletin No. 76, 
Price, 25 cents. Agr. 28-670 
Subject Headings with Local Sub Division. 
Fourth Edition. Apply at the Library of 
Congress. 25-26006 
Immigration. Naturalization, Citizenship, 
Chinese, Japanese, Negroes ?~4 Aliens. 
List of Publications relating to these 
subjects for sale by Superintendent of 
Documents. Price list 67—13th edition. 
(26-26387) 
Maps. List of publications relating to this 
subject for sale by Superintendent of 
Documents. Price list 53—19th edition. 
(25-26876) 
Finance. Banking, Budget, Accounting. List 
of publications relating to this subject 
for sale by Superintendent of Doeuments. 
Price list 28—-17th edition. (26-26476) 
Concerning the Origin of the Metal in 
Meteorites. By George P. Merrill, Head 
Curator of Geology, United States Na- 
tional Museum. Free at the museum. 
Reformed Episcopal Church. Census of 
Religious Bodies, 1926. Price, 5 cents. 
28-26434 
Census of Religious 


Price, 5 cents.. 28-26435 


Christian 
Bodies, 


Union. 
1926. 
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Publicity Efforts 
In New York of 
Utilities Traced 


Director of Information Says 
Bulletin Is Sent to 1,000 
Newspapers in 
State. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
duced in a given year is probably short 
of the mark? A, Iassume so. | 
Q. Those results are printed in the 
bulletin of the Empire State Gas & Elec- 
tric Association from time to time? A. 
s. P 
4 a. Do you go about the State consid- 
erably? A. Very little. 

Q. Do you maintain any sort of con- 
tact with newspaper men or editors? 
A. No. 

Q. What do you do for the salary 

which they pay you? A. I am general 
executive of the office. I am in charge 
of the bulletin. Some of it I write and 
some of it is written by my associates. 
I write certain advertising. I am in gen- 
eral charge of the office keeping the 
ork going. 
e ‘Do you know whether some of the 
bigger companies make special arrange- 
ments, that also furnish material for 
newspapers? A. Yes. 

Q. Name some of the companies that 
maintain that sort of service? A. The 
New York Edison Company, Consolidated 
Gas Company, Brooklyn Edison Com- 
pany, Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
The Niagara Falls Power Company, The 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation, 
The Mohawk & Hudson Power Company. 

Q. The Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany? A. That is not a member of our 
Committee. 


| 
Do you happen to know whether | 


that company maintains public relations 
sections or division? A. I believe it 
does. Da 

Q. So that as an addition to the work 
you are doing in New York State these 
various companies also have bureaus 
that furnish publicity matters for news- 
papers? A. Yes. ; 

Q. Do you know whether the Empire 
State Gas & Electric Association does 
the same thing? A. Whatever they do 
is done through our office. 

Q. There is a close contact and co- 
operation between your office and that 
of the Empire State Gas & Electric As- 
sociation? A. My outfit is an offspring 
of the Empire State Gas & Electric As- 
sociation. 


Advocated Advertising 
In Newspapers 


Q. Your Committee was modeled on 
the Illinois Committee, wasn’t it? A. 
Yes, sir, only in the sense that that was 
the first committee, and that all commit- 
tees that have come into existence since 
have worked more or less along the same 
line, I assume. 

Q. Have you or your committee advo- 
cated to member companies that they 
carry large advertising accounts with 
various newspapers as a means of get- 
ting your publicity matter in the press ? 
A. No. We have advocated day in and 
dav out that utility companies advertise 
liberally, and as a result according to 
their finances for the value that there is 
jn advertising. 

Q. Isn’t it recognized by your people 
and by you that you get the matter that 
you put out into newspaper columns 
more readiiy if the power and light com- 
panies are large advertisers in the par- 
ticular newspapers that you are consider- 
ing? A. I do not think I would state so. 
I do not think it hurts it a bit. Ido not 
think on the other hand that if the editor 
did not think our stuff was of some in- 
terest to his readers he would use it be- 
cause a local company happened to be an 
advertiser. 

By Commissioner McCulloch: He 
might look a little more favorably on it, 
though, in passing on whether it was 
good stuff to publish if he was getting 
pretty steady advertising bills, wouldn’t 
he? A. That, of course, depends on the 
editor, but I have a notion that our stuff 
which comes from New York and is com- 
mittee material is not tied up in the 
minds of the editors, of some of them at 
least, perhaps many of them, especially, 
with the local companies. } 

Q. If the local company man goes in 
to see the editor to find out, as you put 
it, what became of the bulletin that went 
to him, then there is a direct connec- 
tion established,*isn’t there? A. Yes. 

Q. Haven’t you head it advocated in 
some of these committee meetings or 
national conventions that the company 
should carry large advertising accounts 
in order to get the columns of the news- 
papers opened to the power companies ? 

A. I have heard that said on occasion, 

and it has always made me mad. 

Q. You do not agree to it? A. 
not agree to it. 

Q. But it has been said by some of 
the men in national conventions? A. 
I have heard them say that. 

The advertising has increased 
very largly in the last five or ten years, 
hasn’t it? <A. Yes. 

Q. I wonder if you can tell us some- 
thing about the increase; I do not know 
if your experience with the companies 
dates back beyond May 1, 1922, A. it 
does not. I can only tell you, Judge 
Healy, now, in a very general way. I 
have seen figures from the Public Utility 
Advertising Association which put the 
current advertising newspapers in all! 
public utilities at $25,000,000 to $28,000,- 
000 a year, which is a very much larger 
figure than it was five years ago. What 
it was then I do not remember, 

Q. Do you know of any newspapers 
in New York State that are owned or 
controlled by people who are largely in- 
terested in public utility stock? A. No. 
Thave no personal knowledge of them. 
Explains Program 
Of Public Speaking . 

Q.' Do you know anything about the 
*Wiagazine printed I believe in Chicago 
that is known as the Public Service 
“Magazine? <A. I know there is such a 
magazine. 
. @ Do you know who contributes to 
| the upkeep of that magazine and who 
"holds its stock? A. I do not know. 
| Q. Does any money come from your 
* @ommittee to that magazine? A. 
re Q. For what purpose? A. We pay 
S them $20 a month for which they have 


r 
tt 





I do | 


Yes. j 


we 


| Accounting 


See wnder Taxation and Banking- 


Finance headings. 


Advertising News 


Federal Trade Comnission amn- 
nounces dismissal of two complaints 
involving misleading labeling and mis- 
representation of articles offered for 


sale. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Aeronautics 


Post Office Department receives two 
bids on one-way air-mail route from 
New York to Montreal. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


A griculture 


Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission replies to criticism of de- 
lay in proceedings relating to adjust- 
ments of freight rates on farm prod- 
ucts in accordance with Hoch-Smith 
resolution, 

Ps Page 6, Col. 2 

Engineer of the Department of Agri- 
culture reviews research in rural elec- 
trification by State experiment Sta- 
ions during 1927. 

. Page 1, Col. 2 

Department of Agriculture says live- 
stock dealers at public stockyards must 
keep adequate records of transactions. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Department of Agriculture reports 
fire damage on farms annually is 
in excess of $150,000,000. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Tariff Commission hears arguments 
on proposed increase in rate on to- 
matoes. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Imports of vegetables from Cuba 
show increase for May over correspond- 
ing month of last year. 

Page 5, Col. 3 

Estimates of‘wheat production from 
11 countries indicate decrease for 1928. 

Page 5, Col. 4 


Proposed increase in freight rates on 


grain and grain products denied. 
Page 1, Col. 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Federal Trade Commission announces 
extension of 30 days in which to make 
answer to complaint against Radio 
Corporation of America, charging re- 
straint of trade. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Hearing begins on Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s complaint against 
three railroads for alleged violation of 
Clayton anti-trust law in acquiring 
stock in Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- 
road without first obtaining approval 
of Commission. 


2 
2 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Associations 


Membership of British cooperative 
movement increases 500,000 during 
1927. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Automotive Industry 


National parks are equipped with 
663 motor vehicles capable of carrying 
6,806 passengers. 


= 
2 


Page 1, Col. 
Banking-Finance 


Agent General of Reparations re- 
ports that distribution of payments 
made by Germany under the Dawes 
Plan throughout the first nine months 
of the fourth annunity year has pro- 
ceeded steadily. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Federal Reserve Board’s ) 
statement of 641 member banks in 
leading a = of June 20. (Chart 
on page 7, column 1.) 

on Page 7, Col. 7 

National banking convention called 
by Mexican government to meet 
Mexico City July 10, 1928. 

Page 7, Col. 

France established on gold basis by 
the French Government. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Gold holdings of Bank of England 
highest in history. 

Page 7, Col. 4 


Daily statement of- the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
Changes in status of national banks 
in week ending June 23. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page % 
See wnder Railroads headings. 


Books-Publications 


by the Govern- 
Page 9 


| Publications issued 
; ment. 





been sending copies to the members of 
the legislature of the State. 

Don’t you know that a good deal 
of the stock of that magazine is owned 
by public utility companies and execu- 
tives? A. have not the faintent 
knowledge who owns it. y : 

Q. In the month of April material 
printed by your Bulletin had been re- 
produced in New York papers to the ex- 
tent of 4%4 news pages? s 16 

Q. And one page of editorials? A. 
Yes. 

Q. How did that compare with the 
result that you obtained in previous 
months by the same method? A. They 
vary. That I think would be about the 
average. The division of course might 
be different in any month. The total is 
this, I should say. 

Q. I will put in your report from 
other months from time to time, but 
I take that as a sample because it 1s 
the most recent one. A. Yes, 

Q. Now let us turn to another sub- 
ject; how long has there been a Pub- 
lic Speaking Committee? A. Some pub- 
lic speaking activity has always been 
carried on by the Committee. The 
formal public speaking organization is 
about a year anda half old. 

Excerpts from transeript of testi- 
mony on Muy 28 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities vill be con- 
tinued in the issue of June 27 
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Indexed by Grou ps and Classifications 


Books amd publications received by 
the Library of Congress. 


Coal 


Bureau of Mines reports 


-Page 9 


increase of 


j use of machinery for loading coal in ; 


j bituminous mines. 


Page 1, Col. 3 


Commeerce-Trade 


Bureau of Internal 
down 
ductions allowed a lessee 
where there was no capital investment 
i returnable through depletion over a 
part of the life of the lease because 


Revenue lays 


of a mine 


tory on the lessee. (G. C. M. 3688). 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Price paid by company 
stock of Another concern is held not to 


stockholders of the purchased com- 
pany and was thereby withdrawn from 
the business. (Appeal of Grand Rapids 
Fumniture Co.) 


Agent General of Reparations re- 
ports that distribution of payments 
made by Germany under 


of the fourth annunity year has pyro- 
ceeded steadily. 

Page 7, Col. 1 
demand for 
to have 


Increasing 

' meat reported 

packing of 
| of Alaska’s greatest industries. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Department of Commerce is advised 

that Spain has provided for State con- 

} trol of sale and distribution of drugs. 


Page 3, Col, 2 ' 


Imports of vegetables from Cuba 


: show increase for May over correspond- 


ing month of last year. 
Page 5, Col. 3 


Spanish film industry asks tariff pro- | 


| tection against foreign competition, 


Page 2, Col. 6 ! 
Total of rubber invoiced to the United . 
States decreases in week ended June 16. | 


Page 5, Col. 1 

Department of Commerce compiles 
statistics o£ exports by States in 1927. 
Page 1, Col. 


oO 
Congress 


Secretary Hoover informs 
Committee on Commerce that delega- 
,; tion of authority to President to di- 
j rect use of Federal personnel, supplies 
and equipment in time of national 
* disaster is important phase of pro- 
posed legislation to establish Federal 

Emergency Relief Fund. 
Page 


Construction 


Right of combination 
refuse to work with non-members of 


‘ unions in building trades and in opera- : 
, tion of theaters is upheld. (Aeolian Co. : 


} et al, v. Fischer et al.) 


' Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page & 


Customs 


Customs Court rules on marking of | 


certain imports. Page 5, Col. 4 


Electrical Industry 


Engineer of the Department of Agri- | 


culture reviews research in rural elec- 
trifeation by State experiment. sta- 
tions duringe 1927, 
e Page 1, Col. 2 
Foreign Affairs 


Agent General of Reparations re- 
‘ ports that distribution of payments 
; made by Germany under the Dawes 
; Plan througrhout the first nine months 
} of the fourth annunity year has pro- 
ceeded steadily. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Twenty-five Government bureaus to 
- be represented in the Ibero-American 
International Exposition, to be held 
next year at Seville, Spain. 
Page 
Department of Commerce urges 
| prompt registration abroad of Ameri- 
| can trade mark to avoid complications 
| over priority rights. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
National banking convention called 
by Mexicam government to meet in 
Mexico City July 10, 1928. 
Page 7, 
Post Office Department 
: bids on One-way air-mail 
New York to Montreal. 


Col, 4 
receives two 
route from 


Page 1, Col. 5: 


Changes in American Foreign Serv- 

1 ice are announced by the Department 
of State. Page 2, Col. 5 
a ge P = ™ anancnefl — — 


Commission Explains 
Civil Service Methods 


Some States Said to Fall Below 
Quotas of Workers. 


[Continued from Page 32.) 
to state the full reasons why the dis- 


parity exists, to point out its constant 
: efforts to maintain approximate equality | 
' in the apportionmeni, and, of course, to 
' give to the Committee of the Senate any 
its work | 


other infornsation regarding 
that is available or can be made so. 
The Civil Service Commission is not 
interested in the residents of one State 
above those of another. The Commis- 


sion is wholly in favor of the apportion- | 
: ment provision of the civil | 
It is beyond 


service law. 
the power of the Commis- 
sion, however, to create eligibles from 
the States that are in arrears under the 
apportionment. If the residents of 
States in arrears are not sufficiently in- 
terested in positions in the Departmental 
Service at Washington to apply for them 
and become eligible for appointment, 
after having had due notice of examina- 
tions and full opportunity to enter them, 
they can not 


formula for calculation of de-.: 


operation of the mine was not obliga- ' 
for capital ; 


be invested capital for' tax purposes on | 
ground that ‘the amount went to the | 


Page 4, Col. 1, 


the Dawes 
Plan througchout the first nine months | 


reindeer | 
made the | 
this meat for market one | 


Senate ° 


3, Col. 3! 


of crafts to: 


\ 
Page 8, Col. 1 


2, Col. 4 


are 
| cancies must be filled. 
ice Commission has no alternative, but } 


League of Nations summarizes pro- 
ceedings of Fiftieth Council. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Membership of British cooperative 
movement increases 500,000 during 
1927. 


9 


rt 


Page 1, Col. & 
Franc established on gold basis by 
| the French Government. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Gold holdings of Bank of England 
highest in history. 
‘ Page 7, Col. 4 
Eastern terminal fixed for canal in 
Canada. 
Page 6. Col. 4 
Increase in tobacco crops in Porto 
Rico estimated. 
Page 5, Col. 5 


| Foodstuffs 


Increasing demand for reindeer 
meat reported to have made the 
packing of this meat for market one 
of Alaska’s greatest industries. 

Page 1, Col. 


9 


< 


| Forestry 


Department of Agriculture announces 
that Warner, N. H., owns municipal 
forest which, in addition to providing 
fuel, has built up forest fund of $2,200. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Gov't Personnel 


_ President of Civil Service Commis- 
sion replies to resolution of Senate 
regarding appointments and removals 
of Government employes. 

Page 3, Col. 5 
_ Changes in American Foreign Serv- 
ice are announced by the Department 
of State. 

Page 2, Col. 5 


Govt Topical Survey 


Shipping Board—Article by T. V. 
O’Connor, Chairman, Shipping Board. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


} Mony on 





Home Economics 


Home economies class studies prob- | 
lems of purchasing and furnishing | 
home on small salary. | 
Page 2, Col. 7 j 

Home economies class studies prob- | 
; lems of purchasing and furnishing home 
on small salary, 


, Page 2, Col. 7 | 
Immigration ! 
_ Comnissioner General of Immigra- | 
tion, Harry E. Hull, explains order for 


issuance of identification cards to im- | 
migrants, 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 
Inland Waterways 


Department of War announces allot- 
ment of funds to improve Lake Wash- 
ington ship canal and the Tennessee 
River. } 

Page 6, Col. 6 | 
Insurance 


Bureau of Internal Revenue finds 
that life insurance companies are not 


' . ° 
' allowed a deduction fiom gross income 
| for the payment of State taxes under | 


the Revenue Act of 1918. (I. T. 2416.) 
Page-4, Col. 6 
Labor 


Right of combination of crafts to | 
refuse to work with non-members of 
unions in building trades and in opera- | 
tion _of theaters is upheld. (Aeolian Co. | 
et al. v. Fischer et al.) 

9 Page 8, Col. 1 | 
Membership of British cooperative | 
movement increases 500,000 during 


1927. 
Page 1, Col. 
Mines and Minerals | 


Bureau of Mines reports increase of } 
use of machinery for loading coal in 
bituminous mines. 


o 


. Page 1, Col. 3 | 
‘Motion Pictures 


Spanish film industry asks tariff pro- 
tection against foreign competition. 
Page 2, Col. 6 } 


M unicipal Gov't 


Department of Agriculture announces ° 
that W arner, N. H., owns municipal 
- forest which, in addition to providing 
fuel, has built up forest fund of $2,200. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


National Defense 


| Director of Research, Shipping Board, 
declares maritime nations signatory to | 
| Disarmament treaty, are passing us in | 
; Naval and merchant marine construc- ; 
tion. Page 1, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of the } 
! Department of the Navy. 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Department 


of War. 
Page 9 


Patents | 


Inventive skill is held not to be nec- 
essary to a design patent where beauty 


is shown. 


See Special Index and Law Digest 


on Page 8. 


Postal Service 
Post Office Department 


nominations 


(Gross v. Norris.) 


Page 8, Col. 4 


! 
! 


Says de- 


will be retained. 


Post Office Department 
bids on one- 


Page 9, Col. 3 
receives two 
way air-mail route from 


of special delivery stamps | 
| 
| 
‘ 
} 


New York to Montreal. 


Public H wiih 


Children’s 


of Labor outlines the result of a ques- 
| tionnaire sent to large cities on urban { 


age 1, Col. 5 


Bureau of the Department 


health activities for preschool children. 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Public Health Service announces com- 
pletion of study of incidence of disease, 
which it says, is the most complete and 


detailed study of its kind. 


| Public Lands 


National 


! 
} 


Page 3, Col. 3 


parks are equipped with 


663 motor vehicles capable of carrying ! 
6,806 passengers. 


Opening of 
| Arizona is announced. 


Excerpts 


Page 1, Col. 3 


land Colorado and ! 


in 


Page 5, Col. 1 


| . eye? 

| Public Utilities 
| from transcript of testi- 
May 28, before the Federal } 


Trade Commission in its investigation | 
of public utilities. 


Page 7, Col. 5 


Four American telegraph companies 


join in demand for increased tolls on 


international 
code. 


See under 
headings. 


Railroads 


Hearing begins on Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s complaint against 
three railroads for alleged violation of 
Clayton anti-trust 
stock in Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- 


telegraph messages in 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Railroads and Shipping 


law in acquiring 


road without first obtaining approval 
of Commission. 


Page 1, Col. 1 


Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission replies to criticism of de- 
lay in proceedings relating to adjust- 


ments of freight rates on farm prod- 


ucts in accordance with Hoch-Smith 


resolution. 


Kansas City Southern Railway au- 
thorized by Interstate Commerce Com- 


Page 6, Col. 2 


mission to acquire control of Kansas 
City & Grandview Railway, which is | 
authorized to issue $3,000,000 of first- | 


mortgage gold bonds. 


Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
| Louis authorized to issue $7,000,000 in 


Page 6, Col. 5° 


mortgage bonds to reduce maturing | 
bonds of St. Louis Bridge Co. 


Page 6, Col. 1 


Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit Rail- 
road and Pennsylvania Railroad ask 


to abandon 


County, Ohio. 


Hearing is 


of stock of 
road. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 


branch in Tuscarawas 
; 


Page 6, Col. 4: 
postponed in case against 


| Baltimore & Ohio involving acquisition | 


Western Maryland Rail- ! 
Page 6, Col. 3 


road asks I. C. C. to discontinue orders 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- | 


' requiring train-control devices. 


Page 1, Col. 1 


state Commerce Commission. 


Decisions on rates handed down by 


' : . 
, the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Two roads 


‘ abandon part of their lines. 
| 


Reading Company asks 


lease Mount 


Page 6, Col. 4 | 
{ 


Page 6, Col. 4 
authorized by I. C. C. to ; 


Page 6, Col. 3 
right to 
Carmel line. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Proposed increase in freight rates on 
grain and grain products denied. 


Radio 


Federal Radio Commission announces 
‘ that 40 applications 
quency channels will be considered ac- 
cording to priority of importance. ! 


Federal Trade Commission announces 


extension of 


Page 1, Col. 3 


! 
4 
' 
' 


for high fre- 


Page 3, Col. 1 | 


30 days in which to make 


Corporation of America, charging re- 


Rubber 


States decreases in week ended June 16. 
. 7 
Shipping 


declares maritime nations signatory to 
Disarmament treaty, are passing us in 
naval, and merchant marine construc- 
tion. 


O’Connor, Chairman, Shipping Board. 


Canada. 


| Simplified Practices 


survey will be made to determine ex- 


t 


recommendations for shovels, 
and scoops. 


Tariff 


on proposed increase in rate 
matoes. 


PER 
COP 


~ PRICE 5 CENTS 








News Contained in Today’s Issue 


answer to complaint against Radio 


straint of trade. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Total of rubber invoiced to the United 


Page 5, Col. 1 


Director of Research, Shipping Board, 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Shipping Board—Article by T. V. 


Page 9, Col. 3 
Eastern terminal fixed for canal in 


Page 6. Col. 4 


Bureau of Standards announces tnat 


ent of adherence to simplified practice 
sbades 


Page 5, Col. 2 


Tariff Commission hears arguments 
on to- 





Page 5, Col. 7 


Taxation 


down 
ductions allowed 


Bureau of Internal Revenue lays 
formula for calculation of de- 
a lessee of a mine 


where there was no capital investment 


r 


eturnable through depletion over a 


part of the life of the lease because 
operation of the mine was not obliga- 


t 


! stock of another concern is held not to 

| be invested capital for tax purposes on 
ground that the amount went to the 

; stockholders of the purchased 

| pany and was thereby withdrawn from 

| the business. 

| Furniture Co.) 


that life insurance companies are not 
| allowed a deduction from gross income 
' for the payment of State taxes under 
the Revenue Act of 1918. (I. T. 2416.) 


inheritances in force in New Mexico in 


E 


Board of Tax Appeals, 


Decisions on Page 4. 


Territories 


meat 


ory on the lessee. (G. C. M. 3688). 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Price paid by company for capital 


com- 
(Appeal of Grand Rapids 


Page 4, Col. 1 


Bureau of Internal Revenue finds 


Page 4, Col. 6 
Digest of Revenue Act relating to 


927. 
Page 4, Col. 5 
decisions of the 


Page 4, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


Summary of tax 





reindeer 
made the 


Increasing demand for 
reported to have 


packing of this meat for market one 


| Tobacco 


Rico estimated. 


Trade Marks 


, “Kitchen Maid” for gas stoves 


Yr 


Co.) 


prompt registration abroad of Ameri- 
can trade mark to avoid complications 
over priority rights. 


| on Page 8. 


Trade Practices 


nounces dismissal of two complaints 
‘ involving misleading labeling and mis- 
representation of articles offered for 
' sale. 


. Veterans 


for Army and Navy compensation dur- 
ing May. 


for Army and Navy compensation dur- 
i 


| Wool 


be inactive. 


| of Alaska’s greatest industries. 


9 


Page 1, Col. 


Increase in tobacco crops in Porto 


Page 5, Col. 5 


trade mark 
and 
(Ex Parte Wasmuth-Endicott 


Page 8, Col. 7 
of Commerce urges 


Registraion is denied 


anges. 


Department 


Page 1, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Law Digest 


Federal Trade Commission  an- 


Page 5, Col. 1 


Expenditures by Veterans’ Bureau 

Page 9, Col. 3 

Expenditures by Veterans’ Bureau 
ng May. 

Page 9, Col. 3 

Market for wool at Bradford said to 


Page 5, Col. 7 | 








Page 9; 


examined and appointed. The va- 


The Civil Serv- 
is required to certify for appointment 
residence, 

The purpose of 
ments is not to provide places for indi- 
viduals but to transact the public busi- 
ness. If some States do not supply the 
workers, others must. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
apportioned service im Washington, D. 
C., constitutes but 5.9 per cent of the 
entire executive civil service, or 7.9 per 
| cent of the entire competitive classified 
| service. Outside the District of Colum- 


eligibles are made on the basis of “‘local 
jobs for local residents.” 

The present situation with respect to 
the apportionment of appointments 


dents of States and Territories in ar- 
rears under the apportionment an ex- 
cellent opportunity for Government eni- 
| ployment if they will but qualify in the 
Commission's examinations. 

Publicity given to announcements of 
examinations for the apportioned de- 
partmental service with a view to se- 





reasonably object if resi- | 
dents of other States who have applied | 


curing eligibles from States in arrears 
under the apportionment. 

. 1 : 

The Commission hag approximately 


the available eligibles, regardless of their 


government employ- | 


bia, with few exceptions, certifications of ‘ 


in ; 
the Departmental Service gives to resi- . 
| supply application blanks, 
make inquiry are nformed as to how : 
may be obtained promptly. ; 
pending } 
are sent to newspapers ; 


4,800 district and local boards of ex- | matter in appropriate periodical publica- 
aminers throughout the country who} 


are the 
tween the 


: Columbia. 


direct points of contact be- 


Commission’s organization 


and the public outside the District of 


The announcements of ex- 
aminations are sent to district and lo- 


cal boards for posting in Federal build- 
| ings and other prominent places. 


| Examinations Are Held 
In Various Parts of Country 


The examinations for the Depart- | 
mental Service are held in approximately 


700 cities 
country to 
applicants. 


garding 


approximately 1,000 cities 
equipped to furnish application blanks. 
In cases where the local board can not 
those who ; 


the blanks 


Reading notices which 
examinations 


throughout 
received 
dence that 


wide publicity over the whole country | 
through the 


Similar 


by 


so distributed over the 
make it convenient for 


The district and local boards ofexamiers 
are prepared to give 
pending examinations, and in 
they are- 


information re- 


list 


the country. The clippings 
the Commission are evi- 
the examinations receive 


newspapers. 
items are printed as news 


! 
‘ 
\ 
1 


tions. For example, notices of chemistry 
examinations are printed in chemistry 
journals; notices of engineering examin- 
ations are printed in engineering jour- 
nals, etc. 

The announcements of examinations 
are sent to the appropriate educational 


! institutions throughout the country. For 


example, business colleges get the an- 
nouncements of examination for stenog- 


' raphers,typists, bookkeepers, etc.; depart- 


ments of chemistry at the colleges and 
universities get the chemistry announce- 
ments; departments of pharmacy get the 
pharmacy announcements, and so on 
through all the kinds of examinations 
held by the Commission. 

Notices of examinations are sent to 
public libraries throughtout the country 
for posting. They are also sent to Y. M. 
C. A’s, Y. W. C. A’s, organizations of the 
Knights of Columbus, and similar or- 
ganizations. 

Announcements are sent to members 
of aprpopriate organizations. For exam- 
ple, the announcement of an examination 
in the field of accotntaney is sent to the 
members of the Ameritin Institute of 
Accountants; the announcement of an ex- 
amination for agricultural engineers is 
sent to the members of the American So- 


_nouncement of an examination fer a 
marketing expert is sent to the members 


ciety of Agricultural Engineers; the an- | 


| Maritime Nations 
Surpass America 


In Building Shi ) 


Navies and Merchant M 

rine of Powers Expand, 

Says Research Directg* 
Of Shipping Board. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
viously be regarded a constructi¥ 
measure,” 


as 


Naval Auxiliary. 

Further discussing the value of tl 
merchant marine as a naval auxiliar} 
Mr. Haag said it should be kept in mir} 
that the sea strength of a nation coi 
sisits of the combined strength of i9 
naval and merchant vessels, and during 
hostilities they reflect the real sea powe™ 
each serving the other. a 

“Consequently, when we discuss navi) 
ratios and naval equality, unless w* 
take into, consideration both our nav: | 
and merchant vessels as a basis to es 
tablish ratios, the comparative nav: 
strengths have little or no signifiance, 
he said. 

The United States, according to M¥ 
Haag, is credited with less than 3 pe} 
cent of the shipbuilding  activitie 
throughout the world. 7 

‘This has resulted in the present de | 
plorable situation in our shipbuildin 
industry,” he said. “Not only have w 
permitted our competitors to outbuil) 
us in both naval and merchant ton: 
nage, but we have permitted so im 
portant an industry as our shipbuildgjny’ 
to decline, which places us, from 
standpoint of national defense, in a stil 
further untenable position.” 

Declaring that the United States wa 
confronted with a lamentable situatiow 
in matters affecting the national secu 
rity, Mr. Haag criticized the work o 
“propagandists,” of which he said ther: 
were two kinds; the first, the foreigi 
propagandist who assumes the role o 
pacifist in order to further the interest: 
of his own country to the detriment o 
ours, and second, the well-meaning pa 
‘cific, who becomes the unwitting tool o 
the foreign propagandist and who is usec 
as a catspaw to further the interests oi 
foreign governments. j 

“The time has arrived when we shoulc 
no longer permit the advice and ae 
of pacifists and foreign propagandists 
to influenee us in establishing our com- 
mercial independence and in providing 
for natural security commensurate. with) 
our position as a first-class commercial 
and maritime nation,” he said. 

Mr. Haag called attention to the 
terms of the Washington Treaty re- 
specting the sea power of the United 
States, and to its naval policy based on’ 
that treaty. Under this treaty, he said, 
the limitation of naval armament would 
be the “supreme law” of the powers} 
to the treaty governing naval armas 
ments as to capital ships and aircraft! 
carriers. He said that the spirit of the 
treaty was to avoid competition in naval 
armament, and a partial recognition of} 
a ratio in naval strengths as a means! 
of avoiding competition. ‘ 

Spirit of Treaty Disregarded. 1 

Expressing the view that the intent of 9 
of the treaty was that the naval ratio] 
adopted for capital ships was intended to 
apply to all types of combatant ships, | 
Mr. Haag said that the records disclose | 
that the naval building activities of the? 
Washington treaty nations for vessels | 
laid down or a ppropriated for, con- 
tracted for, built and building, credit] 
Great Britain with 55 vessels of 335,769 
tons; Japan 127-vessels of 401,361 tons; 
France 120 vessels of 291,785 tons: Italy 
71 vessels of 151,374 tons; and the United 
States with 19 vessels of 157,790 tons. 

The United States, he continued, 
scrapped approximately 850,000 tons of 
naval vessels as a result of the confer- 
ence, which cost close to $400,000, 000. 
Had these vessels been completed and ¥e- 
tained, America would have attained 
world naval supremacy. 

“America, however, acquiesced in the 
scrapping of these vessels in the hope 
that this sacrifice would prevent further 
naval competition, thereby assisting 
other nations by the curtailment’of their 
naval expenditures to divert these funds 
to the restoration of these nations to 
their normal peace-time activities.” 

Parity Destroyed. 

Based on the recorded figures, Mr. 
Haag said that there seems to have been 
no let up in the building activities of 
other than the capital ships specifically 
limited by the treaty. 

“This means that we are not on a 
parity with Great Britain in naval 
strength as was originally intended, and 
that with respect to other nations the 
United States has dropped considerably 
below the ratio agreed to in principle at 
the Washington Arms Conference. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Haag, with 
respect to the shipbuilding activities . of 
the United States, that it ranks tenth, 
having been surpassed even by Russia. 
The combined present activities in ship- 
building, he said, do not equal the ton- 
nage of one ship of the size of the 
“Leviathan.” 


of the National Association of Marketit 4 
Specialists, and so on. The Commission 

; maintains several hundred membership 
lists for use in this way. 

For mechanical trades positions the 
announcements are sent to the secre- 
taries of the local unions. 

Announcements are sent to public em- 
ployment agencies throughout the coun- 
try for posting (they are not sent-to em- 
ployment agencies which are conducted 
as commercial enterprises for profit). 

The announcements are broadcast from 
56 radio stations throughout the coun- 
try. 

Whenever a person makes inquiry re- 
garding an examination which is not 
pending at the time, his name is placed 
in the file and he is notified of the an- 
nouncement of the next examination of 
the kind in which he is interested. It 
! is usual for the Commission to have from 
| 75,000 to 100,000 names on file for this 
purpose. 

The foregoing déscribes the methods of 
publicity employed regularly. Other 
methods are used in exceptional cases. 

All of this publicity is without ex- 
penses to the Government except for 
printing and labor of distribution, A 


\ 





